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WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


AT EIGHT plenary meetings held on October 31 and 
November 1 and 3, the GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
adopted the joint Australian-Canadian-French resolu- 
tion approved by the First (Political and Security) 
Committee on “measures to be taken against propa- 
ganda and inciters of a new war”; the report of the 
Second (Economic and Financial) Committee on the 
report of the Economic and Social Council, including 
three resolutions—(a) on the initiation of regular re- 
ports on world economic conditions and trends, (b) 
calling on Members to carry out all Assembly recom- 
mendations on economic and social matters, and (c) 
recommending a study by the Economic and Social 
Council of factors bearing upon the establishment of 
an Economic Commission for the Middle East; and 
two resolutions approving the applications of Italy 
and Austria respectively for membership in the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization. 

The Assembly resolved to take note of the report 
of the Trusteeship Council; approved the Trusteeship 
agreement for Nauru; adopted a resolution, after 
amendment, urging the Government of the Union of 
South Africa to submit a Trusteeship agreement for 
South West Africa; and adopted five resolutions deal- 
ing with information from non-self-governing terri- 
tories. 

On the recommendation of the Fifth (Administra- 
tive and Budgetary) Committee, the Assembly elected 
members to fill vacancies on the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, the 
Committee on Contributions, and the Board of Audi- 
tors. 

The Assembly adopted the reports of the Sixth 
(Legal) Committee recommending that October 24 
be observed as United Nations Day; approving the 
Headquarters Agreement between the United Nations 
and the United States; and concerning the question 
of the return of war criminals, traitors, and quislings 
to the countries where their crimes were committed, 
together with a resolution on the question. 

The Assembly included in its agenda the proposal 
to hold the third regular session of the General As- 
sembly in Europe and referred the budgetary and 
administrative implications to the Fifth Committee. 


A 


On November 3, the GENERAL COMMITTEE de- 
cided that the President should write to the Chairman 
of the Main Committees expressing satisfaction with 
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the work performed and setting November 15 as the 
deadline for Committee work. 


A 


Debate on the Korean question was completed by 
the First (PoLiTicaAL AND SECURITY) COMMITTEE on 
November 4 after discussion had continued at meet- 
ings on October 29 and 30. The Committee adopted 
a United States amendment to a U.S.S.R. proposal on 
consultation with elected representatives of the Korean 
people. 

A 


The Seconp (EconoMic AND FINANCIAL) Com- 
MITTEE met on October 29 and 30 and approved its 
reports to the General Assembly on Chapter II (Eco- 
nomic Questions) of the report of the Economic and 
Social Council, and its recommendations on the ap- 
plications by Italy and Austria for membership in 
the International Civil Aviation Organization. 


A 


The Joint SEconp AND THIRD CoMMITTEE met on 
October 30 and November 4 and completed its work- 
by approving its reports, dealing with (a) agreements 
with specialized agencies; (b) co-ordination of the 
specialized agencies; (c) Chapters I and IV of the 
Economic and Social Council’s Report; and (d) the 
proposal to increase the membership of the Council. 


A 


At meetings on October 29 and 30 and November 
3 the THIRD (SociaL, HUMANITARIAN, AND CULTURAL) 
CoMMITTEE approved resolutions in connection with 
the Yugoslav proposal on_ slanderous reports 
harmful to good relations between states and contrary 
to the purposes and principles of the United Nations; 
on trade union rights, and concerning the transfer to 
the World Health Organization of certain assets of 
the United Nations. It also adopted a resolution 
requesting the General Assembly to take note of Chap- 
ter III (Social Questions) of the Economic and So- 
cial Council’s report and to recommend to Members 
that close liaison be maintained with the Council on 
all questions dealt with in this Chapter. 


A 


Continuing its first reading of the budget estimates 
for 1948 at meetings on October 30 and November 3 
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and 4, the FIFTH (ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY ) 
ComMITTEE also approved allocation of funds 
for the proposed Special Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories under Article 
73(e) of the Charter. It approved the appointment 
of an Investment Committee and also approved the 
Secretary-General’s recommendations in regard to the 
use of simultaneous interpretation. 
A 


A resolution in connection with the registration and 
publication of treaties and international agreements 
was approved by the SixtH (LecAL) CoMMITTEE on 
October 29. 

A 

Discussion on Indonesia was continued by the 
Security Councit on October 30 and 31. On No- 
vember 1 the Council adopted a resolution calling on 
the Governments of the Netherlands and the Indone- 
sian Republic to consult with each other, either di- 
rectly or through the Committee of Good Offices, on 
how to make the Council’s cease-fire order effective 
(see page 615). 

A 

The Council’s CoMMITTEE oF Goop OFFICES ON 
THE INDONESIAN QUESTION met representatives of the 
Indonesian Republic at Jogjakarta on October 29, 
and of the Netherlands Government in Batavia on 
October 30 and 31. Discussions concerned the ques- 
tion of determining a mutually agreeable place for 


later substantive talks between representatives of the 
Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic. 
A 


The Mixirary Starr CoMMITTEE communique for 
the month of October states that informal considera- 
tion of the strength and composition of the armed 
forces to be made available to the Security Council 
has been continued in sub-committee. 

A 


Pakistan became a member of the INTERNATIONAL 
LaBor ORGANIZATION on October 31, after accepting 
the obligations of ILO’s Constitution. Pakistan is the 
54th country to become a member of the Organiza- 
tion. 

A 

The final meeting of the second session of the Prep- 
ARATORY COMMITTEE of the INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ORGANIZATION was held in Geneva on October 30. The 
“Final Act” was signed on behalf of all countries 
which had participated in the tariff negotiations. It 
embodies the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
and the Protocol of Provisional Application. 


In Geneva, the PREPARATORY COMMISSION of the 
INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION completed 
the fourth part of its first session on November ], 
Previously it had instructed its Executive Secretary 
to organize a program of assistance to Spanish Re. 
publicans and other prewar refugees in France; 
strongly criticized the “freeze order” which limits 
to hardship cases new admissions to the care and, 
maintenance of the Preparatory Commission; di- 
rected that appropriate measures be taken to provide 
refugees with the papers necessary for resettlement; 
broadened its plans for vocational training; ap. 
proved plans for converting its Central Tracing Bu. 
reau into an International Tracing Bureau (a 
measure for tracing hundreds of thousands of missing 
Nazi victims); and scheduled its next meeting for 
January 20, 1948. 

A 


An official negotiating mission of the INTERNA 
TIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY Funp left for Latin 
America on October 30 to discuss participation of the 
Latin American Governmcnis in the Fund’s program. 


On October 31, a further shipment of 1,350,000 
cubic centimetres of anti-cholera vaccine left New 
York for Egypt and Syria as part of the Wort 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION’S program to help Near East- 
ern countries combat the current cholera epidemic. 


A 

The first formal session of the Councit of the 
Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (WorRLD Foop 
CounciL) convened in Washington on November un- 
der the chairmanship of Viscount Bruce, of Austra- 
lia. The Council approved its provisional agenda and 
later met in executive session to consider its rules of 
procedure. 

In view of the European timber crisis and its effect 
in reducing food production in European countries, 
FAO announced on November 4 that it had set up a 
European Forestry Office at Geneva to give technical 
assistance to the Economic Commission for Europe 
and other international bodies dealing with timber 
questions. 

A 


The ComMMIssIOoN ON COMMERCIAL RicHTs IN In- 
TERNATIONAL Civiz AiR TRANSPORT of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION convened in 
Geneva on November 3. Its purpose is to consider 
an agreement respecting exchange of commercial 
rights in international civil air transport. 
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Council Acts To Ensure ‘Cease Fire’ In Indonesia 


Netherlands-Indonesia Consultation Recommended 


A FURTHER step in its efforts to resolve the Nether- 
lands-Indonesian dispute was taken by the Security 
Council on November 1, when it called on the parties 
concerned to consult with each other forthwith on 
means to give effect to the Council’s cease-fire resolu- 
tion of August 1, 1947. 

Such consultation is to take place either directly or 
through the Council’s Committee of Good Offices, 
which is now in the East Indies. 

Pending agreement on how to implement the cease- 
fire resolution, the parties are to stop any activities or 
incitement to activities which contravene the August 1 
resolution. They are also to take measures for safe- 
guarding life and property. 

The Council took note of the facts, as reported to 
it by its Consular Commission in Batavia, that the 
cease-fire resolution had not been fully effective and 
that no attempt was made by either side to come to 
an agreement with the other on how to make it so. 

The August 1 resolution was interpreted by the 
Council as meaning that the use of the armed forces 
of either party by hostile action to extend its control 
over territory not occupied by it on August 4, 1947, 
is inconsistent with the previous Council resolution. 

Should withdrawals of armed forces appear to be 
necessary, the Council invites the parties to conclude 
agreements for this purpose as soon as possible. 

The Council requested the Committee of Good 
Offices to assist the parties to reach agreement on an 
arrangement to ensure observance of the cease-fire 
resolution. It also requested the consular Commis- 
sion, together with its military assistants, to make its 
services available to the Committee of Good Offices. 


Lengthy Discussion ; 

The resolution embodying these various provisions 
was adopted by the Council after discussions which 
extended through nearly a month, much of which 
concerned four separate proposals for the withdrawal 
of troops. None of these proposals was adopted. There 
was also a full discussion of the 139-page report from 
the Consular Commission. 

Five meetings were held by the Council on October 
29 and 31 and November 1. In addition to the general 
discussion which the various draft resolutions evoked, 
five topics, among others, took up considerable atten- 
tion. These included: 

@ a request from the Indonesian Republic for a com- 
mission to supervise the return of territories to Re- 
publican control; 

®@ continuation of the Consular Commission; 

®@ the extent to which the Cauncil’s recommendations 
had been implemented by the parties; 
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@ the present status of the Linggadjati Agreement be- 
tween the Netherlands and the Republic; 
© and the functions of the Committee of Good Offices. 


Speaking on the United States resolution, which, as 
amended, was eventually adopted, Warren R. Austin 
(Unitep States) stressed that it was merely @ pro- 
visional measure designed to correct a defect that was 
said to be the cause of the failure of the Council’s 
original provisional measure. By throwing its moral 
weight on the side of pacific settlement of the dispute, 
the Council could have more hope of success than by 
issuing an order or a judgment, he argued. The United — 
States considered it a wise course to follow in view 
of the history of the case. 

Australia, too, had hopes that the resolution would 
lead to beneficial and lasting results, while China 
considered that the course of conciliation provided for 
in the proposal was the right course. The resolution 
seemed to meet the situation in a realistic way. 

Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.), on the other hand, 
considered the text “weak and unsatisfactory.” It con- 
tained no obligation for the withdrawal of troops and 
therefore did not provide for the breaking of the con- 
tact between the two parties. Such a breaking of con- 
tact would have made discontinuance of military 
operations possible. Further, the resolution would 
legalize action by the Netherlands authorities in estab- 
lishing their control over areas occupied by the 
Netherlands forces before August 4. 

The argument was presented by Juliusz Katz-Suchy 
(PoLanp) that by simply taking note of the fact that 
its previous resolutions had not been adhered to, the 
Council was moving in a backward direction and 
opening the door for a new outburst of violence in 
Indonesia. Any conciliation and moderation existing 
in the resolution was in favor only of the Government 
of the Netherlands and its forces, which had been 
accused of a breach of the peace, he declared. 

Dr. Alfonso Lopez (Cotomsta) also could not un- 
derstand how the Council could simply say that it 
takes note that its previous resolutions had not been 
complied with, and be content to do only that. He 
suggested amendments to indicate that, the Council 
expected such compliance, but these were rejected. 

In the view of Dr. P. P. Pillai (Inp1a), the resolu- 
tion offered reasonable promise of hastening a just 
end peaceful settlement, but it ignored three important 
factors: first, that responsibility for the continuation 
of hostilities rests on the invaders; second, that the 
one and only efficient guarantee that the cease-fire 
would be complied with is the removal of invading 
forces from the areas concerned; and, third, that the 
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Government of the Republic of Indonesia had re- 
quested the appointment of an international commis- 
sion to supervise the territories handed back to Re- 
publican control after the withdrawal of Netherlands 
forces. 

Indonesian Request 

This request was forwarded to the President of the 
Council in a letter from the Indonesian representative, 
to which reference was frequently made in the Coun- 
cil’s discussions. 

The letter reiterated the Indonesian proposal that 
Netherlands forces should be completely withdrawn 
from the territories of the Republic occupied by them 
after July 21, 1947. The sovereignty of the Republic 
over these territories, it stated, had been clearly estab- 
lished. While it had been suggested that Republican 


Committee Begins Work 

Wa the Security Council was considering what 

further action to take in the Indonesian question, 
the Council’s Committee of Good Offices arrived in 
Batavia on October 27, met with representatives of 
the Indonesian Republic at Jogjakarta on October 29, 
and with representatives of the Neiherlands at Batavia 
on October 30 and 31. Later private meetings were 
held. The Committee also issued a statement regarding 
its responsibilities and functions. 


territories evacuated by Netherlands forces would lack 


security, the letter cited facts pointing to the opposite 
situation. 

The Republican Government called on the Security 
Council to appoint an international commission com- 
posed of representatives of the Council to supervise 
territories handed back to Republican control. This, 
the Republican Government stated, was the only 
method of restoring these territories to their former 
status and of guaranteeing peace and security in them. 

Mr. Gromyko first referred to this letter on October 
31, when he declared that the Council must give the 
Indonesian Republic the opportunity to show whether 
or not it can maintain order in areas evacuated by the 
Netherlands troops. 

The Council must consider the letter, Mr. Gromyko 
stated, and naturally must hear from the Indonesian 
representative in regard to it. 

Dr. Pillai commented that a commission such as 
that proposed by the Republic of Indonesia would be 
able to guarantee peace and security in the areas con- 
cerned and allay the fears expressed as to the pos- 
sibility of reprisals. 

Future of Consular Commission 

Should the Consular Commission be continued? 
This question was also the subject of several com- 
ments in the course of the discussion. The resolution 
as adopted dispels any doubt in this regard, for it 
requests that Commission, together with its military 
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assistants, to make its services available to the Com. 
mittee of Good Offices. 

The Commission consists of the career-consular 
representatives in Batavia of members of the Council. 
It was originally requested to prepare reports on the 
situation in the Republic of Indonesia for the infor. 
mation and guidance of the Council, and on October 
31, the President of the Council expressed the view 
that at least until the matter is cleared up, periodic 
reports should be expected from the Commission. 

At a later state Mr. Katz-Suchy (PoLAnD) said that 
the task which the Council had given to the Commis- 
sion had been fulfilled by the sending of its first re. 
port, and that the problem of the future of the Com- 
mission should be discussed when the Council con- 
siders the request from the Indonesian Republic for 
a supervisory commission. Mr. Gromyko agreed with 
the latter suggestion. 


Implementation of Recommendations 

The report of the Consular Commission gave rise 
to different views on the extent to which the Council’s 
previous recommendations had been complied with. 

Poland declared that the report showed that the 
Netherlands Government and forces openly defied the 
cease-fire recommendations of the Council, while the 
Republican Government implemented it in the shortest 
time possible. The U.S.S.R. shared the view that the 
Netherlands simply disregarded the Council’s resolu- 
tions. 

Belgium, on the other hand, disagreed, while Aus- 
tralia contended that the disputing parties had in- 
terpreted the cease-fire recommendation differently, 
and that only the Indonesian authorities had inter- 
preted it correctly. China, too, believed that the in- 
terpretations had been different, but that both parties 
were guilty of violations. 

India submitted that the Netherlands invaders were 
principally responsible for non-compliance with the 
recommendation, and the Philippines felt that the 
view was gaining ground in the Council that there was 
a wilful violation of the cease-fire recommendation 
consisting of an advance of troops principally by the 
Netherlands beyond the August 4 lines. 

Explaining why the Netherlands forces could not 
carry out the cease-fire resolution to the letter, Dr. 
E. N. van Kleffens (NETHERLANDS) stated that con- 
tinued mopping-up became inevitable because many 
Republican leaders continually urged their followers 
to attack the Netherlands forces despite the cease-fire 
resolutions, and those followers acted accordingly. 
Further, the Lieutenant Goverrior-General of the 
Netherlands East Indies had established a demarcation 
line for additional territory in which the Netherlands 
authorities were to establish their administration as a 
result of a non-co-operation campaign in that territorv 
urged by the Prime Minister, in a speech late in 
August. Under great provocation, the Netherlands had 
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acted as much as possible according to the letter and 
the spirit of the cease-fire recommendation, Dr. van 
Kleffens stated. 

Linggadjati Agreement 

At various stages of the discussion, the Linggadjati 
Agreement, initialed by both parties on November 15, 
1946, was referred to. As a result of remarks by the 
representatives of Poland and the Republic of In- 
donesia that the Netherlands had repudiated this 
agreement, Dr. van Kleffens made inquiries at The 
Hague to ascertain whether the Netherlands Govern- 
ment still stands by the Linggadjati “program.” The 
answer, he announced on October 31, was an un- 
equivocal “yes.” 

Later L. N. Palar (REpuBLIC oF INDONESIA) asked 
whether the Netherlands Government had or had not 
abrogated the Linggadjati Agreement. He stressed 
“agreement” because, he said, he was not speaking 
of what Dr. van Kleffens had termed the Linggadjati 
“program,” which he declared “is no more than the 
Dutch unilateral interpretation of the Linggadjati 
Agreement.” 

In reply, Dr. van Kleffens stated that, as he under- 
stands it, the “program” includes all those main lines 
which were at the basis of the Agreement. He would 
be glad to ask what the views of the Government at 
The Hague are in the matter. 

The phrase, he thought, was used in order not to 
be bound, perhaps, by any precise text, but to con- 
tinue working for a settlement on the broad lines that 
constituted the program of Linggadjati. The intention 
was not to be bound by rigid formulas if, during the 
period of work by the Committee of Good Offices, it 
is found expedient to change “this or that” without 
doing violence to the general conciliatory spirit of 
the agreement. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy also asked if Dr. van Kleffens could 
find out if the information was correct that on the 
night of July 20 the Lieutenant Governor-General and 
his representatives declared to a delegation of the 
people of Indonesia that the Netherlands Government 
was not bound any more by the terms of the Ling- 
gadjati Agreement. 

The representative of Australia asked that the reply 
from The Hague be communicated to the Committee 
of Good Offices because that agreement, if it had not 
been abrogated and if it is still regarded as being in 
force, would be the very basis for the commencement 
of the work of that Committee. 

Dr. van Kleffens, in turn, said that he would suggest 
to his Government that its answer be made dependent 
on the Republic of Indonesia equally disclosing its 
hand. He asked if the representative of the Republic 
was prepared to submit an identical question to his 
Government. 

In reply, Mr. Palar declared that, by the Dutch 
Government’s abrogation of the Linggadjati Agree- 
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ment, his Government was now free to be bound or 
not to be bound by it. After discussion, the President 
expressed the hope that Mr. Palar would try to get 
some parallel declaration from his Government. 
Functions of Committee 

At various points the functions of the Committee 
of Good Offices were also discussed. Colonel W. R. 
Hodgson (AUSTRALIA) remarked that it would de- 
rogate from the real work of the Committee to have it 
mixed up with and supervising the cease-fire order 
and the cessation of hostilities, which he said was not 
its function at all. Mr. Austin, too, stressed the fact 
that the Committee of Good Offices had been sent 
primarily to assist in the settlement of the political 
question, not the military one. 

Remarking that it was difficult to see how the con- 
sultations proposed in the United States draft resolu- 
tion could produce the desired results, Brigadier 
General Carlos P. Romulo (PHILIPPINES) suggested 
that arbitration by the Council or transformation of 
the Consular Commission or the Committee of Good 
Offices into a commision of arbitration might well 
prove to be the answer. 

Voting 

The general debate on the Indonesian question was 
concluded at the afternoon meeting on October 31, 
after having continued for nearly a month. Among 
the later speakers was Mr. Katz-Suchy (PoLAND) who 
defined the situation in Indonesia as a full-dress 
colonial war of conquest being waged by the Dutch 
forces against the Indonesian Republic, with re-estab- 
lishment of Dutch rule as the main purpose. 

He advocated stronger measures than those pro- 
posed in the United States draft resolution. A proposal 
which he submitted and which was later rejected con- 
tained a declaration that the Netherlands forces had 
failed to comply with the Council’s resolutions of 
August 1 and 26, and that such failure should, under 
Article 40 of the Charter, be taken into account by the 
Council. That failure caused a situation which, under 
the requirements of the Charter, might lead to the 
necessity of applying enforcement masures, the text 
stated further. It also called on the Netherlands to 
withdraw all armed forces and civil administration 
from the territory of the Republic. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution proposing an im- 
mediate withdrawal of the troops of both sides to the 
previous positions which they occupied before the be- 
ginning of military operations was rejected by a vote 
of 4-4, with 3 abstentions. 

The Australian draft, proposing a withdrawal by 
both sides to a distance of five kilometres behind the 
positions held on August 1, was amended by the 
U.S.S.R. to twenty-five kilometres, and the amended 
draft was rejected by a vote of 5-1, with 5 abstentions. 

Since the United Kingdom draft resolution, propos- 
ing that a provisional line of demarcation should be 
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determined between the territories under Netherlands 
and Indonesian control was potentially covered by the 
wider United States draft resolution, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan withdraw it. Thus, after the U.S.S.R. and 
Australian drafts were disposed of, there were only 
the United States draft, amendments to it submitted by 
Australia, Belgium, and China, and the Polish drafi. 

The Council then appointed a small sub-committee 
to consider the United States draft and the amend- 
ments thereon. When it reported on November 1, a 


new Colombian amendment was rejected by a vote 
of 5-0, with 6 abstentions, and the Council then voted 
on the revised United States and Polish drafts. The 
United States resolution was approved by a vote of 
7-1, with 3 abstentions. Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
China, France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States voted for it; Poland: voted in the negative; and 
Colombia, Syria, and the U.S.S.R. abstained. The 
Polish draft was rejected by a vote of 4-2, with 5 ab. 
stentions. 


War Propaganda Unanimously Condemned 
Speedy Action by Assembly Hailed as ‘Heartening’ 


2p and without discussion, the General 

Assembly adopted a resolution on November 3 
by which it condemns-all war propaganda and urges 
the promotion of information for peace. 


This was in striking contrast to the prolonged and 
sometimes acrimonious discussion which took place 
in the First (Political and Security) Committee before 
that Committee unanimously recommended the pro- 
posal to the Assembly. (For the text, see box in next 
column. ) 


After the Assembly adopted the resolution, Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.) and Brigadier General Carlos 
P. Romulo (PHILIPPINES) commented briefly. 

Mr. Vyshinsky said that he shared the unanimous 
feeling in favor of the resolution but he considered 
that it went only half way and was insufficient since it 
did not indicate where war propaganda and war- 
mongering aie running rampant. 

~ However, Mr. Vyshinsky said, it contains a para- 
graph in which war propaganda in any form is con- 
demned, and he recalled that the basic purpose of the 
original Soviet Union proposal on the subject was 
also the condemnation of war propaganda and war- 
mongers. The settlement of this important problem 
must come before all other considerations, he added; 
the struggle in favor of this demand has been and is 
the primary task of the Soviet Union delegation, which 
will always fight for its implementation, he stated. 

Unanimous approval of the resolution, General 
Romulo declared, is one of the most heartening proofs 
of the efficacy of the principle of conciliation and 
compromise in resolving conflicts among nations. The 
resolution squarely meets the problem presented by 
the movers of the original draft resolution. and meets 
it in a sober, dignified, and statesmanlike manner. 
“Gone are the shafts of innuendo, the note of angry 
recrimination, and the summary indictments tinged 
with malice and spite,” he added. “There remains only 
a serene and noble declaration which stands four- 
square upon the provisions of the Charter, which con- 
demns all forms of propaganda for aggressive war, 
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and yet at the same time makes absolutely certain that 
nothing is deemed to be permitted thereunder which 
would violate the fundamental freedoms, including 
the freedom of expression.” 


Measures to Be Taken Against Propaganda 
and the Inciters of a New War 


_(Resolution adopted November 3 by the General 
Assembly) 


Wuereas in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions the peoples express their determination to 
save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war, which twice in our lifetime has brought 
untold sorrow to mankind, and to practice tol- 
erance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbors; and 

Wuenreas the Charter also calls for the pro- 
motion of universal respect for, and observance 
of, fundamental freedoms which include free- 
dom of expression, all Members having pledged 
themselves in Article 56 to take joint and sep- 
arate action for such observance of fundamental 
freedoms. 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

1. ConpEmns all forms of propaganda, in what- 

soever country conducted, which is either de- 

signed or likely to provoke or encourage any 

threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act 

of aggression. 

2. ReQuEsts the Government of each Member 

to take appropriate steps within its constitu- 

tional limits: 
(a) to promote, by all means of publicity 
and propaganda available to them, friendly 
relations among nations based upon the | 
Purposes and Principles of the Charter; 
(b) to encourage the dissemination of all 
information designed to give expression to 
the undoubted desire of all peoples for 
peace. 

3. Directs that this resolution be communi- 
cated to the forthcoming Conference on 
Freedom of Information. 
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Trusteeship Urged for South West Africa 


Assembly “Hopes” to Consider Agreement at Third Session 


B A voTE of 41-10, with 4 abstentions, the Gen- 
eral Assembly urged the Union of South Africa 
to submit a Trusteeship agreement for the mandated 
territory of South West Africa. 

It also authorized the Trusteeship Council in the 
meantime to examine the report on South West Africa 
recently submitted by the Union Government, and to 
submit observations to the Assembly. 

In taking this action on November 1, the Assembly 
amended a Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee draft 
resolution calling for the consideration of such an 
agreement at the third session. Instead, it expressed 
the “hope” that the Union Government “may find 
it possible” to submit the agreement by that time. 

The Assembly also amended the original draft reso- 
lution by deleting a paragraph which stated that it 
was the “clear intention” of the Charter that all ter- 
ritories previously held under mandate shall be 
brought under the Trusteeship System until granted 
self-government or independence. 

This is the second time within a year that the As- 
sembly has recommended that South West Africa be 
placed under international supervision. By its resolu- 
tion of December 14, 1946, it invited the Union Gov- 
ernment to submit a Trusteeship agreement. 


Danish Amendment 

The two amendments to the Fourth Committee’s 
draft resolution were submitted by the Danish repre- 
sentative, H. Lannung. Almost half the members of 
the Fourth Committee, he said, doubted that a legal 
obligation existed on the part of Mandatory authori- 
ties to place the territories under the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. He believed that the inclusion of such a state- 
ment would prevent the adoption of the resolution as 
a whole by a two-thirds majority. Furthermore, he 
added, the preamble already contained a direct refer- 
ence to the Assembly resolution of last year “which 
really gives quite sufficient reasons for placing South- 
West Africa under Trusteeship.” 

Mr. Lannung’s second amendment proposed a sub- 
stitute text for the fourth paragraph of the preamble 
which had read: “The Assembly urges the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa to propose for 
consideration in the General Assembly at its Third 
Session a Trusteeship agreement for the territory of 
South-West Africa.” The Danish text simply ex- 
pressed “the hope” that the Union Government “may 
find it possible” to submit an agreeement for consid- 
eration at the third session. 

A definite time limit might be interpreted as an ul- 
timatum which, in any case, “could be justified only 
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if the Assembly were able to point to an indisputable 
legal obligation,” Mr. Lannung said. 


In conclusion, Mr. Lannung emphasized that the 
Assembly should not exert pressure or coercion but 
apply moral force, and that it was of the highest im- 
portance that its appeal should be made with the 
strength and authority given to it by the support of 
two-thirds or more of the Member states. 


A Legal Obligation? 


In the debate that followed, attention focused upon 
the interpretation of Article 77 of the Charter, which 
sets forth the three categories of territories to which 
the Trusteeship System shall apply: Territories held 
under mandate, territories detached from enemy 
states as a result of the Second World War, and ter- 
ritories voluntarily placed under the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem by the administering powers. Several speakers 
argued that only in the case of the third category was 
it stated that territories might be “voluntarily” placed 
under the System. Therefore, they declared, it was 
mandatory for the responsible authorities to submit 
agreements in the case of the two other categories— 
including “territories now held under mandate.” 

Other speakers, however, disagreed with this in- 
terpretation. Harry Lawrence (SoutH ArFRrica) 
pointed out that Article 75, dealing with the estab- 
lishment of the Trusteeship System, uses the per- 
missive verb “may” in conjunction with the placing 
of territories under the System. Furthermore the 
second paragraph of Article 77 states that it will be 
a matter for subsequent agreement as to which ter- 
ritories in the three aforementioned categories will be 
brought under the Trusteeship System and, if so, 
upon what terms. 

A number of representatives asked what would be 
the status of a territory which was no longer a man- 
date and was never to be a Trust Territory? The 
South African Government was trying to devise a 
“new and anomalous” category, declared Dr. Padillo 
Nervo (Mexico), by stating that the position of the 
territory is sui generis. But South Africa did not 
have a legal title to the territory of South West 
Africa, he said; it had administered the territory on 
behalf of the League of Nations, and the League, upon 
its dissolution, had made clear its intention that man- 
dated territories should become Trust territories in 
time. 

Similar views were expressed by Dr. Liu Chieh 
(Cu1nA), who added that nothing could be further 
from the minds of the authors of the Charter than to 
allow any of the mandated territories to remain out- 
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side the purview of international supervision. The 
Chinese representative declared further that he had 
yet to hear any legal arguments to justify not placing 
South West Africa under the Trusteeship System, 
and he asked if it would be not be preferable to ad- 
minister the territory “under a living system than un- 
der the shadow of a ghost system.” 

After asking what would be the legal status of the 
former mandate now that the League of Nations had 
passed out of existence, Tadeusz Zebrowski (POLAND) 
contended that the United Nations must insist upon 
its rights. If it failed to do so, the Assembly would 
not even be morally able to protest next year, as it had 
protested last year, “against the intention of incor- 
porating South West Africa into the Union of South 
Africa.” 

If the Assembly took the view that the Union Gov- 
ernment was not obligated to submit a Trusteeship 
agreement for South West Africa, Professor Boris E. 
Stein (U.S.S.R.) declared, it would have to agree 
that every other former mandatory power had the 
same right not to place its former mandated territory 
under the Trusteeship System. With such an attitude, 
neither the Trusteeship System nor Chapters XII and 
XIII of the Charter could be implemented at all. 

The establishment by South Africa of a jurisdic- 
tional system for the territory in the spirit of the 
League mandate was “absurd,” Professor Stein said, 
because neither the League nor the Mandates System 
existed any longer. Such references to the Mandates 
System, in his estimation, were undoubtedly made 
“primarily for the purpose of covering up the actual 
annexation which has already taken place.” 

The Charter had devised two methods whereby a 
territory could achieve self-government, declared A. 
S. Pirzada (Pakistan). They were the Trusteeship 
System and the administration of non-self-governing 
territories under the provisions of Chapter XI. The 
Third system which South Africa would set up was 
not recognized by the Charter and was a retrograde 
step. 

Defending his Government’s position Mr. Law- 
rence (SoutH AFRICA), denied that the status of 
South West Africa “would hang in the air” in the 
absence of a Trusteeship agreement. Although his 
Government might not have complete sovereignty 
over the territory, it did have definite rights. It was 
entitled to legislate for and to administer South West 
Africa as an integral part of the Union. Moreover, 
while the Union Government had abandoned the proj- 
ect of incorporation, its policy would be to promote 
to the utmost the material and moral well-being and 
the social progress of the inhabitants, and to admin- 
ister the territory in eccordance with the spirit of the 
mandate in so far as that remains possible. In addi- 
tion, the Union Government had expressed its readi- 
ness to submit annual reports for the information of 
the United Nations. These reports would serve to keep 
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the United Nations informed “in much the same way 
as they will be kept informed in relation to non-self. 
governing territories under Article 73(e) of the 
Charter.” 

Representation of the territory in the Union Par. 
liament would not be a departure from a form of 
administration which Mr. Lawrence contended was 
consistent with the objectives of the Charter. Rep. 
resentation was not the same thing as incorporation, 
as had been argued by some representatives. “By 
such representation the territory will not be incor. 
porated in the Union of South Africa any more than 
the territories under French administration have been 
incorporated into France by representation in the 
French legislature.” 


A Moral Obligation? 

The South African representative also maintained 
that the submission of Trusteeship agreements by 
other mandatory powers did not give rise to any 
moral obligation on the part of his Government to 
take similar action. South West Africa was unique 
among mandated territories. It was a class “C” man- 
date; it was contiguous with the Union; its people 
had ethnological kinship with the peoples of South 
Africa and the territories were closely integrated in 
economic, administrative, and defense matters. Finally, 
its peoples had by a large majority expressed them- 
selves in favor of incorporation with the Union. South 
Africa alone among the mandatories had made specific 
reservations at San Francisco regarding its mandate. 
These reservations made it clear in advance that spe- 
cial and distinctive considerations removed South West 
Africa from the general category of mandated terri- 
tories. Having done that, Mr. Lawrence added, his 
Government could not agree that any moral obligation 
has been imposed upon it by action in relation to other 
mandated territories under totally different circum- 
stances. 

Other representatives maintained, however, that a 
moral obligation did exist. Mrs. V. L. Pandit (INp1A) 
declared that the view that the Union Government had 
neither a moral nor a legal obligation and that its 
stand was not open to question could “at one stroke 
undo the work of the last thirty years in the field of 
international trusteeship, and retard the progress that 
has been achieved.” 

Whatever might be the legal position arising out 
of the extinction of the League, the peoples of the 
world had always understood that the responsibilities 
of the League “in the wide field of moral authority’ 
have been assumed by the United Nations. That no 
moral obligation existed in this question was an a 
tounding statement, Mrs. Pandit said. “What would 
the Charter be but a medley of words, were it not to 
be sustained by the spirit which lies behind it and 
which has inspired the peoples of the world to joi 
together to solve their common problems?” 
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Emphasizing the “humanitarian aspect” of the ques- 
tion, Antonio Vieux (Harti) declared that the spirit 
of the Charter must prevail. The text of the resolution 
was extremely neutral and no coercion was involved. 
“Jt simply invites the Government in question to un- 
derstand the rights of a certain fraction of mankind,” 
Mr. Vieux said. 

That an obligation was involved was also the view 
of Dr. Farid Zeineddin (Syria). Neither the Fourth 
Committee’s draft resolution nor the Danish proposals 
had any basis unless there was an obligation, he 
argued. The Assembly in adopting its previous resolu- 
tions had considered that such obligation existed, and 
the situation had not changed. 


Other Arguments 


Actually, the real question was not that of legal or 
moral obligation, said Mr. Pirzada (Pakistan). “The 
real question is whether or not the placing of South 
West Africa under the Trusteeship System would be 
in the interests and for the good of the people of that 
country.” 


Under the Trusteeship System, Mr. Pirzada said, 
the conscience of all the United Nations, as represented 
in the Trusteeship Council, and not just that of one 
country, would guide the administration of the terri- 
tory. International supervision under the System 
would be more advantageous than the accountability 
provided for under Chapter XI. Trusteeship would 
eliminate “the individual interests of a particular 
colonial power” and make the interests of the in- 
digenous peoples the sole criterion. 


During the debate, Dr. H. V. Evatt (AusTRALIA) 
took issue with both the Committee draft resolution 
and the Danish amendments. After agreeing with 
the United States Representative that it was never 
intended at San Francisco to put the Trusteeship 
System on anything other than a voluntary basis, 
Dr. Evatt expressed fear that the Assembly, “by in- 
direct methods,” was implying censure on South 
Africa and bringing pressure to bear. Both forms of 
the resolution actually contained a time limit, or got 
“so close to it that you can hardly distinguish it from 
an ultimatum.” 


The situation was entirely different last year, Dr. 
Evatt maintained, when the Assembly had passed its 
resolution. At that time, Field Marshal Smuts had 
indicated an intention to have South West Africa in- 
corporated into the Union. However, the Union Gov- 
ernment had refrained and had decided to maintain 
the status quo and continue to administer the territory 
in the spirit of the existing mandate. That action, in 
Dr. Evatt’s view, was reasonable. 

Dr. Evatt paid tribute to Field Marshal Smuts as 
a great leader of liberal thought, and commended the 
Union’s administration of South West Africa in such 
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matters as health and education. The resolution 
amounted to an implied vote of censure and it would 
not help the indigenous peoples of South Africa. The 
Assembly must be careful not to exercise its enormous 
powers of recommendation unwisely, and, should not, 
he added, “direct its recommendations against a par- 
ticular power or a particular man unless it has over- 
whelming proof that that is essential in the interests 
of the United Nations as a whole.” 


Two-Thirds Majority Vote 


Hector McNeil (Unitep Kincpom), who had taken 
the Chair in his capacity as Vice-President, referred 
to the statement on voting procedure which the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly had made last year on the resolu- 
tion concerning the future status of South West Africa. 
Following that precedent, Mr. McNeil stated, he would 
rule that the passage of the resolution required a two- 
thirds majority. After some discussion, the Assembly 
agreed with this by a roll-call vote of 31-20, with 5 
abstentions. 

The Indian representative then stated that his dele- 
gation would vote for the Danish amendment — al- 
though it preferred its own resolution — in the interest 
of passing a resolution firmly maintaining the As- 
sembly’s previous recommendation and urging the 
Union Government to submit a Trusteeship agreement. 

The Danish amendment was adopted by a roll-call 
vote of 36-9, with 11 abstentions. The resolution, thus 
amended, was adopted by a vote of 41-10, with 4 
abstentions. 


League Assets to WHO 


oO NOVEMBER 3, the General Assembly unanimous- 
ly decided to transfer to the World Health Or- 
ganization several assets transferred to the United 
Nations from the League of Nations. These include 
the correspondence files of the League’s Health Sec- 
tion and its stocks of publications. The latter will be 
transferred to WHO provided that the agency reim- 
burse the United Nations the value of these stocks. 
In addition, WHO is to receive the archives, furni- 
ture, and financial assets of the Eastern Bureau of 
Epidemiological Intelligence of the League, in Singa- 
pore, as well as the assets of the Darling Foundation 
and the Léon Bernard Foundation. 


Finally, the Secretary-General is instructed to con- 
sider the different aspects of the problem of trans- 
ferring the medical and health material of the League’s 
Library. He is to submit to the Economic and Social 
Council a draft plan on the use of the Library by the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. 
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Data on Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Assembly “Encourages” Political Information 


FR RESOLUTIONS affecting the welfare of the world’s 
non-self-governing peoples were adopted by the 
General Assembly on November 3. 

In the course of the three plenary meetings devoted 
to this agenda item, different viewpoints were pre- 
sented on the interpretation of the Charter and the 
merits of the colonial system. 

Several representatives contended that some of the 
draft resolutions approved by the Fourth Committee 
were an invasion of the sovereign rights of the ad- 
ministering powers, and were in conflict with the pro- 
visions of the Charter. 

The five resolutions as worked out originally by 
the ad hoc Committee had been a constructive pro- 
gram, declared Francis B. Sayre (UNirep SraTes). 
However, the amendments adopted in the Fourth Com- 
mittee had twisted this program badly out of shape 
by making demands upon administering powers “which 
would invade and apparentiy transgress their consti- 
tutional rights and relations with the territories they 
administer.” As a result, the administering authorities 
might find it necessary to ask the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on the meaning 
of Article 73(e) of the Charter, or even to resort to 
Article 2, paragraph 7 (which forbids the United 
Nations to intervene in matters essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of a state). 


A “Unilateral Declaration” 


While the metropolitan states had freely accepted 
the principles of Chapter XI at San Francisco, Pierre 
Ryckmans (Betcium) declared, they had not accepted 
the imposition of any particular methods by which 
those principles were to be implemented. Chapter XI 
“took the character of a unilateral declaration,” and 
was different from Chapters XII and XIII. Mr. Ryck- 
mans contended that the relations between a state and 
its dependent territories pertained to the national 
jurisdiction of the state, intervention in which was pro- 
hibited by Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter. 

To interpret Chapter XI as a unilateral declaration 
was incorrect, stated the representatives of the U.S.S.R. 
and Pakistan. It would have been such a declaration, 
Professor Boris E. Stein (U.S.S.R.) maintained, had 
it not been incorporated in the Charter and signed by 
all Member nations. By signing the Charter, the ad- 
ministering powers did assume certain specific obliga- 
tions concerning non-self-governing territories. There 
was nothing voluntary about these obligations; they 
were mandatory. 

The colonial powers, said A. S. Pirzada (PAKISTAN), 
had accepted the administration of non-self-governing 
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territories as a sacred trust. Therefore they were “only 
trustees and not masters; they have to look to th 
advancement of the people rather than to the prote. 
tion of their imperialistic interests.” 

It was true, he continued, that paragraph (e) of 
Article 73, dealing with the transmission of informs 
tion, did not mention the requirement to furnish poli- 
tical data, but the Article as a whole did obligate the 
administering authorities to do so. 

The Pakistan representative, and Dr. E. Sourdis 
(CoLomBiIA), contended that, contrary to the viey 
expressed by the Belgian representative, the metro. 
politan powers did not have absolute sovereignty over 
their colonies. If this conception, “drawn from the old 
doctrinaire ideas,” was going to be applied to th 
Charter, Dr. Sourdis argued, it would be preferable 
to dispense with the Charter at once; “it is impossible 
to come to any international agreement on the basis 
of the Charter if that instrument is given the narrow 
national construction which certain colonial power 
are trying to give it.” 


Sir Carl 
Berendsen 


During the debate, the chairman of the Fourth 
Committee, Sir Carl Berendsen (NEw ZEALAND), said 
that he had sensed a certain prejudice against the 
colonial system, adding that he himself shared that 
prejudice in a certain respect. In the past there had 
been exploitation, repression, and oppression in the 
colonial sphere. But there had been a vast improve 
ment in social conscience and a revolution in colonial 
administration. 

The Indian representative, Sir Maharaj Singh, how 
ever, maintained that the colonial system was obsolete, 
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as Mr. Dulles (UNITED States) had put it in the 
Fourth Committee. Nor could he agree that the rep- 
resentatives of colonial powers had given a complete 
picture in stating that their people were developing 
on sound lines and were satisfied with their rulers and 
political progress. “There is dissatisfaction in a num- 
ber of colonies and a desire for speedier political 
advancement, for a far larger share in the administra- 
tion of their countries, and for the obliteration of dis- 
tinctions based solely on race,” Sir Maharaj declared. 


Standard Form Adopted 


The Assembly adopted without discussion the first 
draft resolution submitted by the Fourth Committee. 
This recommends the use of a standard form for the 


guidance of Members in preparing information to be . 


transmitted in respect of their non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. 

But the second resolution, dealing with the use of 
supplemental information by the Secretary-General in 
analyzing information from non-self-governing terri- 
tories, was adopted only after amendment by the 
Assembly. 

The Fourth Committee had earlier adopted a Soviet 
amendment which would permit comparisons between 
non-self-governing territories and their metropolitan 
areas. A number of representatives asked for the dele- 
tion of that part of the resolution. Professor W. J. A. 
Kernkamp (NETHERLANDS) declared that it would be 
meaningless to compare conditions in colonies and 
their metropolitan areas in view of the differences in 
climate, geography, working and living conditions, 
and other matters. It would be more useful if com- 
parisons were made between such territories and 
neighboring sovereign states. This viewpoint was 
shared by other speakers, including Sir Carl Berendsen 
(New ZEALAND), who emphasized that in the vast 
majority of cases no norm could be found for com- 
parison of conditions. 

Professor Stein (U.S.S.R.) maintained, on the other 
hand, that there was no intention to compare non- 
comparable data. He objected to the new amendment 
reinstating the text of the ad hoc Committee and 
authorizing comparisons between dependent and au- 
tonomous regions. This would remove the possibility 
of comparisons of data between non-self-governing 
territories and metropolitan powers, he said, and 
would give the impression that the administering 
powers “are afraid of such comparisons and wish to 
avoid them.” 

Sir Maharaj Singh (Inp1A) also contended that the 
ad hoc Committee’s text usurped the functions of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

The amendment substituting the text authorizing 
comparisons between dependent and sovereign terri- 
tories in similar circumstances was adopted by a roll- 
call vote of 30-18, with 9 abstentions. The amended 
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resolution was then adopted by a vote of 44-0, with no 
abstentions. 


Transmission of Political Information 


The third draft resolution, in the form adopted by 
the ad hoc Committee, had considered the voluntary 
transmission of information on the development of 
political institutions in dependent territories to be in 
conformity with the Charter and to be therefore “duly 
noted and encouraged.” However, as amended in the 
Fourth Committee, the text obligated the administer- 
ing powers under Article 73(b) to develop self-govern- 
ment, and to transmit information on the results 
achieved by the participation of local populations in 
local administration. 

The elimination of the original word “voluntary” 
and the substitution in the amended resolution of the 
word “recommends” for the phrase “notes and en- 
courages’ were, in the opinion of several delegations, 
a violation of the Charter and an invasion of the sov- 
ereign rights of the administering powers. 

The United Kingdom representative, Ernest Davies, 
declared that he would vote against both the draft 
resolution and the amendment calling for the substi- 
tution of the text as adopted originally by the ad hoc 
Committee. Article 73(e), he pointed out, clearly lim- 
ited the subjects on which such information is to be 
transmitted to economic, social, and educational con- 
ditions in the territories. 


The great majority of non-self-governing territories 
administered by the United Kingdom have advanced a 
very long way toward self-government, Mr. Davies 
continued, and, conscious of their nationhood, “would 
therefore bitterly resent any attempt by foreign coun- 
tries to criticize, or to meddle in any way whatsoever, 
with their constitutional progress and their relation- 
ship with the United Kingdom.” They would resent 
being exposed to a kind of international political ex- 
ploitation “whereby their destinies would be made 
the sport of power politics among the nations of the 
world.” 

This United Kingdom position was “somewhat be- 
wildering” to Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan (Pak- 
ISTAN), who could see no objection to the transmission 
of political information on a voluntary basis. He did 
not believe that the colonial peoples would object to 
the transmission of such information to the United 
Nations. Furthermore, it had been argued that the 
information was published and available to everybody. 
If, then, the United Kingdom did not transmit the in- 
formation in an orderly fashion arranged by itself in 
the proper perspective, it would be taking the risk 
that the information would be got hold of and mis- 
interpreted. 


The Fourth Committee’s resolution was rejected by 
25-17, with 9 abstentions; and the amended version, 
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as originally passed by the ad hoc Committee, was 
adopted by a vote of 44-2, with 5 abstentions. 


Creation of Special Committee 

After adopting without discussion draft resolution 
IV, concerning collaboration with specialized agencies, 
the Assembly took up the draft resolution calling for 
the creation of a Special Committee to examine the 
information transmitted and to submit reports and 
recommendations to the Assembly. 

The Fourth Committee had amended the original 
draft resolution: the Assembly, and not the Fourth 
Committee, was to create the Special Committee. The 
amended text also set out the terms of reference of the 
Committee in more general terms. 

René Meyer (FRANCE), in introducing an amend- 
ment designed to re-instate the original text as adopted 
by the ad hoc Committee, contended that the present 
text was in conflict with the Charter. It tended to blur 
the differences between Chapters XI, XII, and XIII. 
He was supported by Mr. Sayre (UNITED STATES) who 


Policy on Surrender of War Criminals Reaffirmed 
Assembly Rejects Resolution Regretting Inaction 


oe GOVERNMENTS are recommended to con- 
tinue with unabated energy to carry out their 
responsibilities regarding the surrender of war crim- 
inals, according to a resolution passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in plenary meeting on October 31. 
The resolution recommends that Member countries 
desiring the surrender by other Members of alleged 
war criminals or traitors should request their sur- 
render as soon as possible. They should support their 
request with sufficient evidence that a reasonable 
inimical to the United Nations, and from raising ob- 
prima facie case exists as to identity and guilt. 
The question of the surrender of war criminals was 
raised at the current session by Yugoslavia. That 
country, however, desired the Assembly to record that 
certain Member states and states applying for Mem- 
bership were not carrying out the Assembly’s 1946 
resolution on war criminals. Requisite bilateral con- 
ventions for the surrender of war criminals had not 
yet been concluded by all states concerned for ex- 
tradition of traitors and quislings. Such conventions 
as were in effect were not being implemented, Yugo- 
slavia said, and proposed, therefore, that the As- 
sembly should, in effect, call for the following action: 
Member states should be asked to take immediate steps 
to apprehend and extradite war criminals, and so too 
should occupying powers in the former enemy terri- 
tories; they should proceed immediately against any 
war criminal who can be traced in their territory, and 
conclude and implement adequate bilateral conven- 
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maintained that it set up a body comparable in some 
ways to the Trusteeship Council and that it went be. 
yond the scope of the Charter. 

Sir Maharaj Singh (INpIA), on the other hand, 
maintained that the Special Committee as proposed 
by the Fourth Committee was within the terms of 
Article 22 (which states that the Assembly may estab. 
lish “such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions”). He considered that 
the real objection of the metropolitan states arose from 
the fact that the present text did not specifically bar 
United Nations recommendations regarding individual 
colonies; such recommendations were excluded in the 
ad hoc Committee’s version of the resolution. 

The Assembly, after deciding that the two-thirds 
majority rule should apply to this draft resolution, 
rejected the Fourth Committee’s text by 24-17, with 9 
abstentions. The amendment reinstating the text as 
adopted originally by the ad hoc Committee was then 
adopted by 49-0, with 4 abstentions. 



















tions on extradition; the Secretary-General should 
call for information on what steps have been taken 
by Member states and report to the Assembly’s next 
session. 







Yugoslav Resolution Re-Introduced 

This Yugoslav resolution was considered in the 
Sixth Committee and rejected. The Committee passed 
instead a resolution based on a revised United King 
dom text. When the Assembly, at a plenary meeting 
on October 31, took up the Committee’s resolution, 
Yugoslavia re-introduced its proposals. 

In the Committee, the U.S.S.R. submitted an amend 
ment to the Yugoslav resolution, calling for the re 
organization of the administration of the displaced 
persons camps, in order to prevent various organiz 
tions and committees from carrying on propaganda 
inimical to the United Nations, and from raising ob- 
stacles to displaced persons who wished to return to 
their countries. This amendment was defeated in the 
Committee and was not re-introduced at the plenary 
meeting. The Committee’s resolution, adopted by the 
Assembly, re-affirmed the Assembly’s 1946 decisions 
on displaced persons. 

Yugoslavia’s representative, Stanoje Simic, argued 
that the Committee resolution did not meet the cas. 
Previous resolutions on the subject had not been i 
plemented. What use was it, then, to say that the 
should continue to be implemented? Despite the cor 
siderable body of international declarations and pret 
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edents which existed, certain countries refused to hand 
over such people. For example, not a single Italian 
war criminal had been handed over to Yugoslavia or 
Ethiopia. The Byelorussian S.S.R., the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R.—countries which had suf- 
fered most at the hands of the Nazis—were the ones 
which were thus being prevented from bringing to 
trial the criminals responsible for their sufferings. 
Yugoslavia did not press the matter because of a 
thirst for vengeance. It was trying to maintain the 
principle of responsibility for war crimes. 


Support for Yugoslav Text 

Supporting these arguments, Dr. Lange (POLAND) 
stressed that inaction on this subject created an at- 
mosphere of suspicion and hostility. All kinds of 
speculations were raised—speculations which were 
certainly dangerous and not conducive to international 
co-operation. War criminals included, Dr. Lange said, 
not only Germans and Italians but collaborators who 
should not now be allowed to parade as political 
refugees. As to adducing prima facie evidence, Dr. 
Lange pointed out that frequently the possible wit- 
nesses were the victims of these criminals. The crimes 
were so grave that despite the fact that only circum- 
stantial evidence may be available, the criminals 
should be punished. 

Vadim P. Kovalenko (UkraINiAN S.S.R.) also sup- 
ported the Yugoslav resolution. He declared that the 
United Nations could not afford to acquiesce in the 
policy of harboring war criminals, as was being done 
by some Member states, notably by the United King- 
dom and the United States. 

Mr. Kovalenko based his opposition to the Sixth 
Committee’s resolution on the ground that a number 
of war criminals, quislings, and traitors had found 
refuge in displaced persons camps with the collabora- 
tion, or at least the cognizance, of the United Kingdom 
and the United States. These people were being pro- 
tected, he said, on the ground that they were political 
refugees. The Committee’s resolution made no pro- 
vision for ending this practice. 

Further supporting the Yugoslav resolution, Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky and Konstantin Radionov (U.S.S.R.) 
contended that the argument about insufficient evidence 
had no validity. Obviously only the authorities of the 
countries demanding extradition were in a position to 
assess whether or not sufficient evidence existed. 

Both the United Kingdom and the United States had 
agreed to the surrender of war criminals to Allied 
countries concerned. By insisting on prima facie evi- 
dence, Mr. Vyshinsky contended, these two states had 
gone hack on a previous international agreement. 

The United Kingdom and the United States had set 
themselves up, without justification, as arbiters of 
guilt, Mr. Rodionov declared. Now both the United 
Kingdom and the United States had unilaterally pre- 
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pared for the liberation of war criminals, or for their 
extradition, by setting early time limits. Further time 
limits were being set for extradition. The British set 
November 1, and the United States December 1, as the 
deadlines for the submission of data. 

Having blocked extradition, Mr. Rodionov said, the 
British were now preparing to release war criminals 
because extradition had not been effected. These ac- 
tions contradicted even the Sixth Committee’s resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Vyshinsky denounced the Sixth Committee’s 
text as a “mockery” and said it should be called a 
resolution for the “non-surrender” of war criminals 
rather than for their surrender. He said he knew, how- 
ever, that it would be passed, because every proposal 
originating from the United Kingdom or the United 
States was “steam-rollered” through the Assembly, 
while every proposal of the Slav minority was voted 
out of court. 

The Byelorussian representative also urged support 
for the Yugoslav resolution, stating that the Sixth Com- 
mittee’s text in fact condoned the failure of certain 
Member states to implement the Assembly’s 1946 reso- 
lution on war criminals. 


For Sixth Committee’s Text 

Arguing against the Yugoslav proposals and for 
the resolution as passed by the Sixth Committee, 
Charles Fahy (UniTep States) said that the “vice” 
of the Yugoslav proposals was that they constituted a 
finding that certain Members were not carrying out 
the Assembly’s recommendations of the last year. 
These recommendations were being fully implemented. 
He reviewed the record of the United States in hold- 
ing trials of war criminals and in surrendering them 
to other states. His Government had taken a leading 
place in bringing war criminals to justice. There was 
no basis for the U.S.S.R. charges against the manage- 
ment of camps for displaced persons, and it was base- 
less to describe these camps of the unfortunate as 
hotbeds of war criminals and quislings. The United 
States could not, however, hand over those against 
whom the only evidence was that they opposed the 
government of their country. 

Hector McNeil (UnitED Kincpom), who also sup- 
ported the Sixth Committee’s text, explained why al- 
leged war criminals in the British Zone of Germany 
would be released on November 1. The decision had 
been taken because the United Kingdom did not feel 
that it could continue indefinitely to keep in custody 
and feed these people while the governments alleging 
their war guilt were trying to make up their minds 
whether or not to prefer charges and ask for extradi- 
tion. 

The United Kingdom decision on releasing these 
people did not mean that no further demands for ex- 
tradition would be considered. The War Crimes Com- 
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mission would continue to operate, Mr. McNeil said, 
and every effort would be made to trace and hand over 
any persons against whom a prima facie charge was 
made. 

Mr. McNeil charged that the purpose of the Yugo- 
slav resolution was to afford an opportunity for propa- 
ganda against the United Kingdom and the United 
States. He strongly resented the allegations that had 
been made against his country. He did not deny that, 
in the chaotic conditions prevailing, some mistakes had 
been made; but he protested the charge that his Gov- 
ernment was pursuing a deliberate policy of favor- 
ing war criminals against whom there existed valid 
evidence. 

E] Salvador, Colombia, and Egypt all joined in 
supporting the Sixth Committee’s text. 

When the Assembly voted on the two texts, it 
passed the resolution as approved in the Sixth Com- 
mittee by 42-7, with 6 abstentions. The Yugoslav 
text was defeated, 40-7, with 6 abstentions. 


Provisions of Resolution 


As thus passed, the resolution has the following 
effect: 


@ The Assembly recommends that Member govern- 
ments continue, with unabated energy, to carry out 
their responsibilities regarding the surrender of war 
criminals. 


@ It also recommends that Member states desiring the 
surrender of alleged war criminals or traitors (i.e., 
nationals of any state accused of having violated their 
national law by treason or active collaboration with 
the enemy during the war) by other Members, in whose 
jurisdiction they are believed to be, should request 
their surrender as soon as possible, and should sup- 
port their request with sufficient evidence to establish 
that a reasonable prima facie case exists as to identity 
and guilt. 


@ The Assembly notes what has so far been done in 


the matter of the surrender and punishment, after due 
trial, of the war criminals referred to in its resolution 
adopted on February 13, 1946, which is now reaf- 
firmed. (By this resolution the Assembly recommended 
to Member states that they “take all necessary meas. 
ures for the apprehension of such criminals in their 
respective territories with a view to their immediate 
removal to the countries in which crimes were com- 
mitted, for the purpose of trial and punishment ac. 
cording to the laws of those countries.) 


@ The Assembly also reaffirms two resolutions on 
refugees adopted last year. (The first of these, adopted 
on February 12, 1946, declared, among other things, 
that no displaced person shall be compelled to return 
to his country or origin, with the qualification that 
this principle should not interfere in any way with the 
surrender of war criminals, quislings, and traitors, 
The second resolution, adopted on December 15, 1946, 
recomended that all governments take urgent and ade- 
quate measures to screen displaced persons with a 
view to identifying war criminals, quislings, and trai- 
tors. ) 


Economic Surveys Proposed 


oe DEBATE, the Assembly unanimously 
adopted on October 31 a resolution that the 
Economic and Social Council should make an annual 
survey of current world economic conditions and 
trends. The survey is to include an analysis of the 
major dislocations of needs and supplies in the world 
economy. The Council should, as a result of this study, 
recommend appropriate remedial measures to the 
General Assembly, Member states, and specialized 
agencies. The Secretary-General is asked to assist the 
Council and its subsidiaries in this work by providing 
factual surveys and analyses. 

The resolution also notes, with approval, that the 
Council has already made arangements for regular 
reports on world economic conditions and trends. 
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The Appeal That Makes Us One 


by Aake Ording 


The Executive Director of the United Nations Appeal for Children— 
who, as a member of the Norwegian delegation to the second part of the 
General Assembly’s first. session, originally proposed the idea—explains in 
this article the scope and spirit of the appeal. 


W: KNOW how a world war can 
be won. We still have to learn 
how to win the world peace. A 
great reward for all humanity will 
attend our solution of this problem. 
A terrible penalty will punish all 
of us if we fail. 

Fortunately there is an answer, a 
correct one. The United Nations 
is our common staff in the struggle 
towards world peace. To strength- 
en the United Nations must be our 
first objective. 


But this is not enough. After 
two years of life, the United Na- 
tions is still unknown to millions, 
and millions of others regard it 
only as a battlefield for Big Power 
politics. They are wrong. It is up 
to us to prove they are wrong. For 
the United Nations is the most am- 
bitious product of our history. Ac- 
cording to the Charter, it is “We 
the People...” We have still 
before us the tremendous task of 
bringing the United Nations home 


Chester Bowles, Chairman of the International Advisory Committee for the 
United Nations Appeal for Children, discusses with Aake Ording plans for 
co-ordination of the world-wide campaign. 
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to the people, to the average citi- 
zens all over the world. 

Those who believe in rule by 
force have always derided the deep- 
1ooted will of all peoples to govern 
themselves. They would probably 
also deride the thought that the 
cause of children might take the 
place of power politics in advancing 
the aims of the United Nations. 

This thought is not an idle senti- 
ment. Interpreted properly, it may 
furnish the much-sought-after road 
to world peace and co-operation. 
The United Nations Appeal for 
Children has already become, for 
an increasing number of people in- 
side and outside the United Nations, 
the most serious and hopeful ef- 
fort to find that road. 


— oLD League of Nations was, 


according to its Coverant, 
almost exclusively an organization 
for inter-governmental action. The 
only exception was the Internation- 
al Labor Organization. Perhaps it 
is not merely by chance that this 
is also the only formal survival of 
the League. 

With the United Nations it is 
different. By its very Charter, the 
United Nations is based on the will 
of the people themselves. In its 
structure, it leaves the door open 
in several ways for close and grow- 
ing contact with those numerous 
non-governmental organizations 


- which today constitute the essence 


of social life in almost any coun- 
try. Some 700 non-governmental 
organizations are associated more 
or less directly with the United Na- 
tions, through the Non-Govern- 
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mental Organizations Section of 
the Secretariat and other United 
Nations bodies. Those important 
non-governmental international or- 
ganizations which have been given 
category “A” status by the Econom- 
ic and Social Council even have the 
right to participate directly in the 
Council’s deliberations. In spite of 
all shortcomings, there can be no 
doubt that the increasing strength 
of this relationship will be of the 
greatest benefit, not only to these 
organizations, but to the United 
Nations. 


I THE UNITED NATIONS APPEAL 
- FOR CHILDREN, a new and even 
more far-reaching step has been 
taken to strengthen this direct con- 
tact with the people themselves. 
For the first time in history, an 
international body composed of re- 
sponsible representatives of govern- 
ments all over the world is issuing 
a direct appeal to every individual 
everywhere, not for inert sympathy 
or for empty resolutions, but for 
practical action. 


After the centuries-long develop- 
ment of our present civilization, 
we find that one half of the 
world’s children are deprived of 
even a minimum amount of food. 
We live among 460,000,000 infants 
and children under the age of fif- 
teen who have never been free from 
the weakness, disease, and fear 
which accompany  undernourish- 
ment. Unless we act, 230,000,000 
infants and children are haunted by 
the spectre of actual starvation. 
Tremendous as these figures are, 
compared with the means now 
actually available, it is due time 
to face the facts. If the need is 
great, the resources available to 
meet them are, if properly organ- 
ized, just as great. 


This plan for the United Nations 
Appeal for Children, the first Unit- 
ed Nations plan to receive the ap- 
proval of a number of non-Member 
governments, is an ambitious pro- 
ject. It will reach the heart and con- 
science of the lumberjack in the 
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Facts About the 
United Nations Appeal 
For Children 


@ The Appeal will be con- 
ducted in most countries during 
the month of February, which 
has an extra day in 1948—a 
fact which gives added mean- 
ing to the slogan of the Ap- 
peal: “Give One Day for the 
World’s Children.” 


@ The Appeal will help estab- 
lished agencies, both domestic 
and international, to give help 
where it is needed most. It is 
expected that most of the 
funds will go to the United 
Nations International  Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund for al- 
location. 


@ It is estimated that the wel- 
fare of at least 230,000,000 
children, close to the starvation 
level, depends upon the suc- 
cess of the Appeal. To provide 
emergency supplementary feed- 
ings to all these children for 
six months would, on the basis 
of present costs, amount to less 
than the expense of Allied war 
materials for four days of the 


Second World War. ~ 


Canadian forests and the banker 
in Wall Street; the farmer in the 
Yangtze River valley and the steel 
worker in Stalingrad; the journal- 
ist in Fleet Street and the pearl 
diver in the Persian Gulf. 


Wor parents waich their chil- 
dren starve if they had the 
power to feed them? Would gov- 
ernments watch the next generation 
flounder in misery if they had the 
power to help? They would not 
and they will not! And they do 
have the power! 


Many people today are talking 
about the need for a world gov- 
ernment. The logic of this thought 


is obvious to almost everyone in 
this atomic age. Why don’t we 
have a world government? 


There are only two ways to 
achieve it. One is by total war, 
which, if anything is left after it, 
might create a world government 
on the basis of ruthless military 
power. This solution has been re. 
jected by the overwhelming major. 
ity of the peoples, through the out. 
come of the last world war. 


The other way is to make pro- 
gress through democratic proced- 
ures. This way is the very corner- 
stone of the United Nations, 


The basic problem, with such 
procedures, is to find a common 
denominator, a common purpose, 
so simple and _ non-controversial 
that it will spur everyone to a com- 
mon action. The United Nations 
Appeal for Children has this com- 
mon purpose. It will produce this 
common action. 


In such simple language that 
everyone can understand it, the 
Appeal is for a cause with which 
everyone, without exception, will 
agree — and for which everyone, 
without exception, will gladly work 
and sacrifice. 


W* the two billion people of 
the earth, find ourselves at 
a crossroads in this twentieth cent- 
ury. Shall it be a century of con- 
tinued world wars and of final de- 
struction? Or shall it be a chil- 
dren’s century—a century of tre- 


mendous progress towards new 
standards of physical and spiritual 
prosperity ? 


The children of the world, the 
weakest of us, are perhaps the wis- 
est, for they call upon the best 
that is in us—our devotion and our 
courage. We showed both those 
qualities during five years of war. 
Do we now have the devotion, the 
courage—and the simple wisdom— 
to save our next generation? 


I know we have. 
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A RESOLUTION expressing the hope that powers ad- 
ministering non-self-governing areas would place 
such of their territories as are not yet ready for self- 
government under the Trusteeship System was de- 
feated by the General Assembly on November 1. 

[he rejection, by a roll call vote of 24-24, with 
one abstention, came after the Assembly had decided 
previously that a two-thirds majority would be re- 
quired for the resolution’s adoption. 

This proposal, adopted by a narrow margin in 
the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee, had been op- 
posed earlier as an attempt to rewrite the Charter, 
and as showing lack of confidence in the present ad- 
ministration of non-self-governing territories. These 
and other points were also made in the Assembly’s 
27th plenary meeting of the present session. 


Cuban Amendment 

At the outset of the discussion, Dr. Joaquin Meyer 
(CuBA) introduced an amendment. This called for 
the substitution of the phrase “a sure and quick 
means” in the paragraph stating that the International 
Trusteeship System provides “the surest and quickest 
means” of enabling peoples of dependent territories 
to secure self-government or independence under the 
guidance and supervision of the United Nations. This 
amendment, Dr. Meyer stated, recognized that means 
other than the Trusteeship System might also exist, 
and he hoped that it would make the resolution ac- 
ceptable to a larger number of delegations. 

This change was accepted by Sir Maharaj Singh 
(InpiA) who had introduced the original resolution 
in the Fourth Committee. He could not see how any- 
one could object to these “less superlative” words. 
The whole object of placing mandated territories un- 
der the Trusteeship System was to provide a sure and 
speedy means of enabling their peoples to secure in- 
dependence or self-government. 

Sir Maharaj and Dr. Liu Chieh (Cuina) agreed 
that the real difference between Chapters XI and 
XII of the Charter lay not in basic objectives, prin- 
ciples, or purposes, but in the fact that territories 
within the scope of Chapter XII fall under a system of 
international supervision. Both speakers pointed out 
that Article 77 provides for three categories of Trust 
Territories, and that it states clearly that the Trustee- 
ship System shall apply to territories placed volun- 
tarily under the System by states responsible for 
their administration. 

“Those who maintain the rigid distinction of Chap- 
ters XI and XII seem to think that any mention of 
Trusteeship will be an encroachment upon the estab- 
lished colonial system,” said Dr. Liu Chieh, “but in 
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reality the placing of a territory under the Trustee- 
ship Systein does not deprive the Administering Au- 
thority of the rights of administration and legislation 
over such territory.” 

As to the argument that the proposal was “prema- 
ture,”> Sir Maharaj said that the Assembly had not 
been told when it would cease to be premature. His 
proposal was not novel, he declared, because less than 
two years ago, at San Francisco, the Australian dele- 
gation had proposed that all colonial territories be 
placed under the Trusteeship System, and it was only 
after a luny discussion that no provision was made 
in the Chartcr for the compulsory placing of colonia] 
territories under that system. 

It was good that the colonial powers should be 
kept constantly under pressure to move towards in- 
dependence, said John Foster Dulles (UNITED STATEs). 
He believed too in the expansion of the Trusteeship 
System. Nevertheless he could not accept the draft 
resolution, even with the Cuban amendment. It in- 
volved in effect a vote of non-confidence in the opera- 
tion of Chapter XI, the “broad chapter” dealing with 
the heart of the colonial problem. It was in conform- 
ity with—if not on account of—Chapter XI that ap- 
proximately 500,000,000 non-self-governing peoples 
had attained, or were on the verge of attaining, in- 





“ff? 


/ 
/ Sir Maharaj Singh 


dependence, without having passed in any way through 
the Trusteeship System. 

Furthermore, Mr. Dulles continued, the draft reso- 
lution made a dead letter of the provisions of Article 
77, paragraph 1(b), dealing with territories which 
may be detached from enemy states as a result of the 


Second World War. 


Now that the Assembly had 
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dealt with the first category of territories, those de- 
tached from the enemy as a result of the First World 
War, it should not skip to the third category, but 
rather deal with the second category. Such a pro- 
cedure was important, Mr. Dulles declared, because 
the fate of the Italian colonies was at present being 
considered, and a Japanese peace conference would 
in all probability be held shortly. 

“We hope and believe that the Trusteeship System 
will prove effective,” Mr. Dulles said, but how could 
it be argued that the Trusteeship System should be 
singled out as the one method upon which the As- 
sembly should concentrate its entire hope, when not 
a single person in the world had achieved independ- 
ence or self-government through that System? The 
dependent peoples administered by the United States, 
such as those of Alaska or Hawaii who aspire to 
statehood, would “bitterly resent” having to pass 
through Trusteeship. 

Hector McNeil (UnireEp Kincpom) also challenged 
the statement that Trusteeship provided the surest and 
quickest means of enabling non-self-governing peoples 
to secure self-government. Approval by the United 


Kingdom of the resolution would be viewed with dis- 
may in many of the British colonies which had made 
great strides toward self-government. 

Furthermore, his Government had assumed treaty 
obligations in the administration of certain of its non- 
self-governing territories, and it could not discontinue 
the discharge of those obligations, Mr. McNeil de. 
clared. 

The United Kingdom would continue to aid in the 
promotion of self-government in its dependent areas, 
But time was required to build tradition, create 
political and public responsibility, and set up the 
necessary social services. 


Resolution Rejected 


By a vote of 22-18, with 5 abstentions, the Assem- 
bly decided that the resolution was one of importance — 
requiring a two-thirds majority. The Cuban amend- 
ment was adopted by 21 votes to 3, with 20 absten- 
tions. 

The amended resolution was then rejected on a roll- 
call vote by 24-24, with one abstention. 


Middle East Economic Commission to be Studied 


A’ IMPORTANT step was taken in connection with 

the question of establishing a United Nations 
Economic Commission for the Middle East when the 
General Assembly recommended that the Economic 
and Social Council should study the factors bearing 
upon the question. Forty-three .Members voted for, 
none against, and 4 abstained when the resolution on 
the subject was passed at a plenary meeting on 
October 31. 

Co-operative measures among all countries of the 
Middle East, the resolution declares, can be of prac- 
tical assistance in raising both the level of economic 
activity and the standard of life in that area, and in 
strengthening economic relations not only within the 
region but also with other countries. Such measures, 
the resolution recognizes, would be facilitated by close 
co-operation with the United Nations and its sub- 
sidiary organs, as well as with regional organizations 
such as the Arab League. . 

The resolution notes that the Council instructed its 
Economic and Employment Commission to study the 
general problems connected with the establishment 
of regional commissions as-a means to promote the 
aims and purposes of the United Nations. 

The resolution notes, with satisfaction, the Coun- 
cil’s establishment of a committee to study the factors 
bearing upon a similar commission for Latin Amer- 
ica, and also notes “the general favorable reception 
given to the proposal for an Economic Commission 
for Latin America by the Second Committee.” 
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It was this reference to a Latin American Economic 
Commission that caused discussion in the Assembly 
and, earlier, considerable debate in the Second Com- 
mittee. The U.S.S.R. argued that this reference was 
irrelevent. The proposal for a Latin American Eco- 
nomic Commission was not on the agenda, and the 
question was not germane to a resolution on an Eco- 
nomic Commission for the Middle East. 


Hernan Santa Cruz (CHILE) argued that the clause 
represented the true facts of the case: in addition to 
all the Latin American countries which participated 
in the Second Committee’s debate, twelve other dele- 
gations supported the proposal for a Latin American 
Commission. The purpose of the clause (originally 
introduced by Lebanon) was to express a favorable 
point of view to proposals for the creation of regional 
economic commissions that would study and attempt 
to solve the problems of backward countries. 


Mr. Santa Cruz said that the Latin American coun- 
tries were perfectly certain that a regional commission 
for their area would be established. Acceptance of the 
Soviet proposal to delete the clause would be inter- 
preted as a negative decision by the Assembly and 
would, he said, give the impression that the As- 
sembly was not in agreement with the establishment 
of an Economic Commission for Latin America. 


When, in the course of the paragraph-by-paragraph 
vote on the resolution, this clause came up, it was 
adopted 35-7, with 6 abstentions. 
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Associate Membership of ECAFE 
Assembly Upholds Applications Through Administering Powers 


PROPOSAL to grant non-self-governing territories 

direct access to the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East was introduced into a General 
Assembly plenary meeting on October 31 by the 
U.S.S.R. This question had previously been debated, 
also on the U.S.S.R.’s initiative, in the Second Com- 
mittee, where it had been rejected. The Assembly 
upheld the Committee’s decision. 

The Soviet text was in the form of a recommenda- 
tion to the Economic and Social Council to revise the 
existing procedure for participation by dependent ter- 
ritories. According to the decision of the Economic 
and Social Council, dependent territories in Asia and 
the Far East could become associate members. They 
would then have the right to participate without vote 
in meetings. The procedure now in effect is that ap- 
plications for associate membership must go through 
the government responsible for the foreign affairs of 
the territory concerned. The purpose of the U.S.S.R. 
proposal was that these applications should be lodged 
directly with the Commission, and not transmitted 
through the metropolitan powers. 

Dr. A. A. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) explained his 
delegation’s reasons for re-introducing the resolution. 
The Soviet Union was of the opinion that the re- 
habilitation of the devastated areas of Asia and the 
Far East was a matter of greatest importance. Co- 
lonial powers, he said, usually did not take into ac- 
count the best interests of the peoples of non-self- 
governing territories, and tended to subjugate the 
interests of the territories to their own interests. 

If dependent territories did not participate in the 
work of ECAFE, Dr. Arutiunian declared, it meant 
that the United Nations was discriminating against 
the people of those areas. 

It would be difficult to imagine that the Nether- 
lands Government would invite the peeple of Indo- 
nesia to participate in ECAFE’s work, the Soviet 
representative said, or that France would take simi- 
lar steps for Indo-China. 

The U.S.S.R. believed that it was essential to make 
it possible for the non-self-governing territories to 
submit matters to the Commission directly, and to 
participate in their discussions. The purpose of the 
Soviet proposal was to draw the colonial peoples of 
Asia and the Far East more closely into the Com- 
mission’s work. 

Dr. K. M. Panikkar (Inp1a) supported the Soviet 
resolution. He noted that the contemplated member- 
ship of the Commission already included Borneo, 
Burma, Malaya, Hong Kong, and Ceylon. The Nether- 
lands, East Indies and French Indo-China were now 
represented by the metropolitan powers. These coun- 
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tries had a population of over 100,000,000, and no 
territory was more vitally interested in the work of 
ECAFE, or more in need of its services. It could not 
be maintained that the metropolitan powers concerned 
were in a position to represent the peoples of these 
two areas. 

The Netherlands representative, said Dr. Panikkar, 
had in committee described the Netherlands Indies as 
being in a state of transition. The French represen- 
tative had said in committee that his Government 
could not and would not recognize any government 
in Indio-China. Dr. Panikkar urged that the General 
Assembly could not wait to seek solutions to vital 
problems of social and economic reconstruction until 
these constitutional questions were settled. 

Pakistan and Poland also supported the Soviet 
resolution. 


Opposition to Resolution 


Opposing the Soviet proposal, René Mayer 
(FRANCE) said that, under Article 73 of the Charter, 
Member states responsible for the administration of 
non-self-governing territories “recognize the principle 
that the interests of the inhabitants of these territories 
are paramount.” France wished to ensure that the 
participation of colonial territories in ECAFE’s work 
should be for their own interest, rather than for that 
of a metropolitan power. 

Chapter XI of the Charter, Mr. Mayer declared, 
expressly provides for assumption by certain Mem- 
bers of the responsibility of administering non-self- 
governing territories. This meant, the French rep- 
resentative said, that the international relations of 
these territories fell within the competence and juris- 
diction of the administering powers. The administer- 
ing power was therefore the natural intermediary for 
applications for associate membership. 

The constitutional limitations of the French Union, 
Mr. Mayer said, were such that the administering pow- 
er had to be the intermediary. Such constitutional 
limitations were provided for by the Charter insofar 
as non-self-governing territories was concerned, Mr. 
Mayer argued, and he cited Article 73(e), on informa- 
tion from non-self-governing territories, which states 
that such information is to be transmitted “subject to 
such limitations as security and constitutional con- 
siderations may require.” Such limitations, he ar- 
gued, surely justified the administering powers for 
having reservations concerning the foreign relations 
of non-self-governing territories. 

Dr. J. H. van Roijen (NETHERLANDS) pointed out, 
as had the French representative, that the metropolitan 
powers had all supported an Indian resolution in the 
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Economic and Social Council according to which 
members of ECAFE were requested to forward ap- 
plications from colonial territories. Metropolitan pow- 
ers, Dr. van Roijen said, were pledged to forward 
such applications to the Commission. 

In answer to the U.S.S.R.’s doubt that the Nether- 
lands would submit an application from Indonesia, 
Dr. van Roijen declared that his Government would 
forward applications from Indonesia, East Indonesia, 
and Borneo. He assured the Indian representative 
that the forwarding of an application from Indonesia 
would not have to wait until a settlement has been 
reached in that country. 

Both the United Kingdom and the United States 
supported the argument that the Soviet resolution was 
unconstitutional. Leroy D. Stinebower (UNITED 
StaTEs) declared that it injected emotional and 
political considerations into a purely legal and pro- 
cedural matter. The United Kingdom representative, 
Ernest Davies, contended that the Soviet proposal 
suggested that the whole constitutional procedure of 
the British Commonwealth should be changed in 
order to establish a method not in accordance with 
the correct decisions already taken by the Economic 
and Social Council. 


Colombian Amendment Rejected 


Dr. Jorge Ortiz Rodriguez (CoLomsiA) took the 
view that it would be “illegal” to circumvent the 
metropolitan powers, but he recommended a change 
in procedure which would give the Commission itself 


greater powers in the admission of associate members. 
No colonial area was yet an associate member of 
ECAFE, Dr. Rodriguez said, and this situation should 
be remedied. In a formal amendment to the U.S.S.R. 
resolution, he submitted a proposal by which the 
Commission itself would be authorized to request the 
metropolitan power concerned to bring forward ap- 
plications from dependent territories. If the metro- 
politan power refused to do so, Dr. Rodriguez argued, 
it would have to give definite and clear reasons. 
This amendment was opposed by several speakers, 
including representatives of the United Kingdom 
and the U.S.S.R., who said that the amendment pre- 
served in substance the very situation which the So- 
viet resolution was aimed against. The U.S.S.R. res- 
olution sought to have the peoples of the dependent 
territories themselves decide on whether or not to 
participate in ECAFE. The United Kingdom repre- 
sentative noted that the onus of deciding on who 
should participate would, by the Colombian amend- 
ment, be placed on the Commission. Mr. Davies 
thought that such a decision should remain with the 


Council, which has already specified, in its resolutio, 
establishing ECAFE, which countries could be jy, 
vited to join. 

The Assembly rejected the Colombian proposal 
and then, by a roll-call vote, defeated the Soviet re. 
olution 23-13, with 17 abstentions. 


Membership in ICAO 


_ GENERAL ASSEMBLY decided it has no objer. 

tion to Italy’s application for membership in the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. This deci. 
sion was taken by a resolution on October 31. On the 
following day, the same decision was taken on Ans 
tria’s application. 

These applications came before the Assembly be. 
cause, by the terms of ICAO’s agreement with the 
United Nations, it agreed to transmit to the General 
Assembly applications for membership from coup. 
tries not Members of the United Nations. 

Italy’s application was approved unanimously, with 
out debate. However, Austria’s application was op. 
posed by Professor A. A. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.), be 
cause it was premature. At present, he explained, 
Austria had no air fleet and no aviation. The right of 
flying over Austrian territory and the right to use Aus 
trian airports was currently vested in the Allied Con- 
trol Authority, and Austria did not have, therefore, 
the possibility to guarantee that it could carry out its 
duties and obligations as a member of ICAO. 

Since civil aviation was important in national self: 
defence programs, nothing should be done on this 
matter before the treaty with Austria was signed. 

_ Ernest Davies (UniTED KiNcDoM) agreed _ tha 

Austria now had no civil aviation of its own. How. 
ever, Allied planes were now flying over that country, 
and using its airfields, operating over territory wher 
there was no obligation to abide by the international 
safety standards laid down by ICAO. The obligatory 
application of ICAO’s conventions, Mr. Davies said, 
could only be a burden to the Austrian Government 
itself, and would in no way interfere with the fune 
tioning of the Allied Control Authority. 

The Allied Control Authority, Mr. Davies continued, 
had in fact already invited the Austrian Government 
to draw up civil aviation plans, without prejudice t 
the final political decisions. If, when ultimately d 
cisions on this subject were taken, Austria was no 
a member of ICAO, Mr. Davies foresaw considerabk 
difficulties in applying the necessary conventions. 

By a vote of 39-5, with 2 abstentions, the Assembly 
approved Austria’s application. 
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ence on Trade and Employment. 


The Geneva Trade Agreements 


By Max Suetens 


Max Suetens of Belgium was Chairman of the United Nations Confer- 
Under his leadership the text of the 


Charter of the proposed International Trade Organization was drafted, 
and trade agreements, on a scale unprecedented in the history of interna- 
tional commerce, were successfully concluded. In this article Mr. Suetens 


Geen 30, 1947, marked the 
completion of the most signifi- 
cant negotiations ever undertaken 
in the history of world trade. On 
that day the representatives of 23 
countries signed the Final Act, thus 
concluding the second session of 
the Preparatory Committee of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment which had been 
in session at Geneva since April 

10. 

By this action, 23 countries or 
territories, including most of the 
important trading nations. Sharing 
among them approximately 70 per 
cent of the external export and im- 
port trade of the world have com- 
pleted, either individually or as 
trading groups, over 100 separate 
negotiations which have been con- 
ducted with a view to reducing 
trade barriers of various types. 
There has been complete unanimity 
on all concluded negotiations. 

The results of these negotiations 
have been incorporated in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, a multilateral trade agree- 
ment, the benefits of which will be 
considerably greater than would 
have been achieved by separate 
agreements between the negotiating 
countries. 

This striking achievement must 
be considered against its back- 
ground. I need only to cite the 
Atlantic Charter, which laid down 
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explains what these agreements mean to world prosperity and co-operation. 


the principles for the basis of this 
collaboration, the Hot Springs de- 
cisions concerning food, and the 
Bretton Woods decisions relating 
to exchange stability and aid in 
the event of temporary disequilib- 
rium in balance of trade. 

It remained to create a_ basic 
foundation for collaboration in the 
field of employment and commerce. 
In this particular sphere no mere 
symbolical act, no mere expression 
of a desire, would be sufficient. It 
was necessary to achieve a really 
constructive framework which 
would allow for revival of interna- 
tional trade. 


r was in December 1945 that the 
United States and the United 
Kingdom published their proposals 
for consideration by a World Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment. 
At the same time, the government 
of the United States invited a rep- 
resentative group of trading nations 
to enter into negotiations for re- 
duction of barriers to trade. Two 
months later, in February 1946, the 
Economic and Social Council de- 
cided to establish the Preparatory 
Committee for the purpose of pre- 
paring an agenda, including a draft 
Charter for consideration by the 
United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment. 

The Preparatory Committee held 
its first session in London from 





October 15 to November 20, 1946; 
a drafting committee, appointed by 
the first session, met in New York 
from January 20 to February 25, 
1947; the second session opened 
in Geneva on April 10, and closed 
on October 30. 

During this second session we 
evolved and published the draft 
Charter, work on which called for 
over 450 meetings in the space of 
four months. In the same period, 
after nearly 1,000 formal meetings 
and many more informal meetings 
in a little over six months, we have 
completed over 100 pairs of tariff 
negotiations. 


These tariff negotiations have all 
been multilateral both in scope and 
in application. This means, in short, 
that each negotiating country will 
be contractually entitled, in its own 
right and independently of the 
most-favored-nation clause, to enjoy 
each of the concessions in the sched- 
ules of the other negotiating coun- 
tries. 


The multilateral form of the tariff 
schedules is designed to assure 
broad action for the reduction of 
tariffs and to give countries a right 
to tariff concessions on particular 
products which such countries 


might wish to obtain, but would 
find it difficult to obtain under bi- 
lateral agreements, because they 
could not claim to be one of the 
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main suppliers of the product con- 
cerned. 


The general objective of the 
tariff negotiations has been to fulfill 
as far as possible article 17 of the 
draft Charter, which states that ITO 
members shall “enter into and carry 
out negotiations directed to the sub. 
stantial reduction of tariffs and oth- 
er charges on imports and exports 
and to the elimination of preferen- 
ces on a reciprocal and mutually 
advantageous basis.” 


The tariff negotiations have 
therefore been conducted on a “re- 
ciprocal” and “mutually advan- 


tageous” basis. This means that no 
country has been expected to grant 
concessions unilaterally, without ac- 
tion by others, or to grant conces- 
sions to others which are not ade- 
quately counterbalanced by con- 
cessions in return. 


The negotiations were conducted 
on a selective, product-by-product 
basis, under which a_ particular 
product may or may not be made 
the subject of a tariff concession by 
a particular country. If it was de- 
cided to grant a concession on the 
product, the concession either took 
the form of a reduction on the tariff 
or of a binding not to increase the 
tariff. Thus in seeking to obtain a 
substantial reduction of tariffs as a 
general objective, there has been 
ample flexibility under the selective 
procedure for taking into account 
the needs of individual countries 
and individual industries. The same 
considerations and procedures have 
applied in the case of import tariff 
preferences. 


Throughout the negotiations the 
rules laid down in article 17 were 
observed. 


Fei ME TRY to reduce the results 

of these labors to simple, prac- 
tical terms, to estimate the effect of 
the tariff reductions and bindings 
on world trade. I have no authority 
to reveal the detailed content of the 





gether with the texts of the General 
Agreement and of the Protocol of 
Signature, will be made public by 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, it is hoped, on November 
18. He, in his turn, must, by Novem- 
ber 15, be informed of the signa- 
tures of eight countries which are 
named in the Protocol: Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, France, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 
Nevertheless, it may be possible to 
apply a yardstick to the results of 
our endeavors. 


In 1938, the latest year for which 
figures are available, the countries 
of the world, as a whole, imported 
goods and products of all kinds to 
the value of 24 billion dollars. The 
23 countries which have negotiated 
at Geneva enjoyed about 151% bil- 
lion dollars worth of import trade. 
It appears, from broad calculations, 
that an average no less than some 
two-thirds of the import of the 23 
countries concerned is covered by 
concessions or bindings negotiated 
at Geneva. (In certain countries, be- 
tween 76 and 86 per cent of their 
import trade is covered.) In terms 
of dollars value, and at prewar 
prices, this would mean that the 
value of import trade covered by 
reductions of tariffs or by bindings 
negotiated at Geneva is of the order 
of ten billion dollars. 


Apart from this concrete signifi- 
cance, our work will have:a most 
beneficial influence on the Confer- 
ence which is to open next month at 
Havana. The completed negotiations 
show that the countries represented 
on the Preparatory Committee were 
prepared to take seriously and im- 
plement in practice one of the most 
important commitments under the 
draft Charter, namely article 17. 


It has been said that tariff bar- 
riers play only a minor role: in 
trade today and that the Agreement 
would have but little effect. This 
comment contains only a part of 








the truth. The economic situation, 
particularly in Europe today, js 
much less satisfactory than it was 
when discussions on the Charter 
were opened. One conference hag 
been called in Paris to attempt to 
resolve the difficulties which threat. 
en to paralyze the life of the con. 
tinent. Our work does not aim to 
resolve these problems. But it jg 
reassuring to see that on several oc. 
casions the report of the sixteen- 
nation conference at Paris recog. 
nized the value of our work and our 
negotiations and that it has taken 
into account several parts of the 
draft Charter. 

We cannot, on the other hand, 
disregard the fact that an atmos. 
phere of skepticism surrounds the 
United Nations. There is a feeling 
that the United Nations is power. 
less to find a solution to the serious 
political problems of today. But im 
the important sphere of world trade, 
the Agreement at Geneva goes fa 
towards justifying confidence. 
in all, economic health is just a 
essential as political health, and i 
might even be said that it is th 
essential factor. 
































HIS is what President Truman 
.= meant when he spoke of apply: 
ing to commercial relationships the 
principle of fair dealing. Inst 
he said, of retaining unlimited fr 
dom to commit acts of economic ag 
gression, members of the proposed 
International Trade Organization 
would adopt a code of economi¢) 
conduct and agree to live according” 
to its rules. Instead of adopting 
measures that might be harmful to 
others, without warning and with 
out consultation, countries would 
sit down around the table and 
things out. The interests of all 
would be considered and a fair an@ 
just solution would be found. 

In economics, as in international) 
politics, said the President, this is 
the way to peace. 
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Committee Approves Korean Commission 
Favors Early Election and Withdrawal of Occupying Troops 


The First (Political and Security) Committee rec- 
ommended on November 5 that the United Nations 
send a Commission to Korea to observe and consult 
in the creation of a free and independent state. Korea 
has been occupied by troops of the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. since September, 1945. 

By a vote of 46-0 with 4 abstentions the Comm't- 
tee adopted a United States resolution (See Box, p. 
636) which provides for: 

@ A United Nations Temporary Commission on 
Korea consisting of Australia, Canada, China, El 
Salvador, France, India, the Philippine Republic, 
Syria and the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

@ Election of a National Assembly not later than 
March 31, 1948. soe 

@ Withdrawal of occupying troops as soon as 
possible after the establishment of a National Korean 
Government. 






The Committee rejected, 20-6 with 7 abstentions, a 
U.S.S.R. proposal for simultaneous withdrawal of 
United States and U.S.S.R. troops from Korea by the 
beginning of 1948. The U.S.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R., 
Poland, Byelorussian S.S.R., Yugoslavia and Czech- 
oslovakia representatives than announced that they 
would not take part in the vote on the United States 
resolution and its amendments. The Ukrainian S.S.R. 
further announced that it would not take part in the 
Commission. 

Amendments submitted by the Philippines, India, 
China and France to the United States resolution were 
also approved by the Committee. 


First Vote October 30 


After the first three days of debate on how to 
deal with the question of Korean independence, the 
First Committee recommended that elected repre- 
sentatives of the Korean people be invited to take 
part in United Nations consideration of the ques- 
tion. It further recommended that a United Nations 
Temporary Commissica on Korea be established to 
“observe that the Korean representatives are in fact 
duly elected by the Korean people and not mere ap- 
pointees from military authorities in Korea.” 

This decision was made by adopting on October 
30 (41-0, 7 abstentions) a United States amendment 
to a U.S.S.R. draft resolution. 

As explained by John Foster Dulles (UNITED 
States) during the debate, the resolution meant 
that consultation of Koreans was accepted as a first 
step. Meanwhile the First Committee could proceed 
to a second step: recommending a procedure for set- 
ting up a Korean government and the withdrawal 
of occupying troops. 

Question Posed by U. S. 

The Korean question was brought before the 
United Nations by the United States (see the WEEKLY 
BULLETIN, vol. III, no. 19 (Nov. 4, 1947), pp. 591-3) 
which introduced a resolution calling for Korean 
elections under the observation of the United Nations 
no later than March 31, 1948. The resolution fur- 
ther provided that after the formation of a national 
government and of security forces in Korea, troops 
of the occupying powers—United States and U.S.S.R. 
—would be withdrawn. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation, which objected to con- 
sideration of the Korean question in the United Na- 
tions because it was a part of the postwar settlement, 
agreed to express its views and submit its own pro- 
posals. It then presented a resolution calling for an 
invitation to the “elected representatives of the 
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Korean people” who would take part in United Na- 
tions discussions. 

A second U.S.S.R. draft resolution recommended 
the withdrawal of United States and U.S.S.R. occupy- 
ing troops from Korea at the beginning of 1948 “there- 
by leaving to the Korean people itself the establish- 
ment of a national government of Korea” (see Box, 
page 637). 

After hearing the question outlined by representa- 
tives of the United States and the U.S.S.R., the Com- 
mittee, on October 29, began debate on the first 
U.S.S.R. proposal: to invite Koreans to join United 
Nations deliberations on their country. 


Amendment Offered 


Virtually all speakers in the subsequent discussion 
agreed with the principle that Koreans should par- 
ticipate in any United Nations consideration of 
Korean independence. However, Mr. Dulles raised 


Revised United States Resolution on Korea 
(Adopted November 5 with Amendments 
by First Committee) 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

RECOGNIZING the urgent and rightful claims to 
independence of the people of Korea; 

BELIEVING that the national independence of 
Korea should be re-established and all occupying 
forces then withdrawn at the earliest practicable 
date; 

RECALLING its previous conclusions that the free- 
dom and independence of the Korean people can- 
not be correctly or fairly resolved without the par- 
ticipation of representatives of the Korean people, 
and its decision to establish a United Nations 
Temporary Commission on Korea (hereinafter 
called the “Commission”) for the purpose of facil- 
itating and expediting such participation by elected 
representatives of the Korean people; 

1. DectpEs that the Commission shall consist of 
representatives of Australia, Canada, China El Sal- 
vador. France, India, the Philippine Republic, Syria 
and the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

2. RECOMMENDS that the elections be held not 
later than March 31, 1948, on the basis of adult 
suffrage and by secret ballot to choose representa- 
tives with whom the Commission may consult re- 
garding the prompt attainment of the freedom and 
independence of the Korean people and which 
representatives, constituting a National Assembly, 
may establish a national government of Korea. 
The number of representatives from each voting 
area or zone should be proportionate to the popula- 
tion and the elections should be under the observa- 
tion of the Commission; 

3. FURTHER RECOMMENDS that, as soon as pos- 
sible after the election, the National Assembly 
should convene and form a National Government 
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the question of how the Korean representatives would 
be chosen. He offered an amendment to the U.S.S.R. 
proposal which accepted the principle of Korean 
representation but provided that Korean representa- 
tives be elected under the observation of a United 
Nations Commission. 

Mr. Dulles pointed out that the U.S.S.R. had not 
indicated any method of finding the true representa- 
tives, although the occupying powers had not been 
able to agree on that question for eighteen months. 
However, the idea of Korean participation in the 
United Nations discussion was “sound and good” and 
the United States accepted it in principle. The amend- 
ment offered would ensure that the representatives 
were duly elected and “not mere appointees of the 
military authorities.” The assistance of the United 
Nations was needed primarily in solving the prelim- 
inary question of who really represented the Korean 
people, he said. 


and notify the Commission of its formation; 

4. FURTHER RECOMMENDS that, immediately 
upon the establishment of a National Government, 
that government should, in consultation with the 
Commission, (a) constitute its own national secur- 
ity forces and dissolve all military or semi-military 
formations not included therein; (b) take over the 
functions of government from the military com- 
mands and civilian authorities of north and south 
Korea; and (c) arrange with the occupying pow- 
ers for the complete withdrawal from Korea of 
their arnted forces as early as practicable and if 
posible within 90 days; 

5. REsoLveEs that the Commission shall facilitate 
and expedite the fulfillment of the foregoing pro- 
gram for the attainment of the national independ- 
ence of Korea and withdrawal of occupying forces, 
taking into account its observations and consulta- 
tions in Korea. The Commission shall report, with 
its conclusions, to the General Assembly and may 
consult with the Interim Committee (if one be es- 
tablished) with respect to the application of this 
resolution in the light of developments; 

6. CALLs upon the Member states .concerned to 
afford every assistance and facility to the Com- 
mission in the fulfilment of its responsibilities. 

7. CALLs upon all members of the United Na- 
tions to refrain from interfering in the affairs of 
the Korean people during the interim period pre- 
paratory to the establishment of Korean independ- 
ence, except in persuance of the decisions of the 
General Assembly; and thereafter, to refrain com- 
pletely from any and all acts derogatory to the in- 
dependence and sovereignty of Korea. 
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Text of United States Resolution on Korea 


(Adopted October 30 by First Committee) 

INASMUCH AS the Korean question which is 
before the General Assembly is primarily a mat- 
ter for the Korean people itself and concerns 
its freedom and independence, and recognizing 
that this question cannot be correctly and fairly 
resolved without the participation of representa- 
tives of the indigenous population, 

THE First CoMMITTEE RECOMMENDS that 
elected representatives of the Korean people be 
invited to take part in the consideration of the 
question ; 

FURTHER RECOMMENDS that in order to facili- 
tate and expedite such participation and to ob- 
serve that the Korean representatives are in fact 
duly elected by the Korean people and not mere 
appointees from military authorities in Korea, 
there be forthwith established a United Nations 
Temporary Commission on Korea, to be present 
in Korea, with right to travel, observe, and con- 
sult throughout Korea. 





Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) opposed the United 
States amendment on the grounds that it nullified the 
U.S.S.R. proposal and hence was not properly an 
amendment. 

The conclusion seemed to be, Mr. Gromyko said, 
that the United States was afraid of having Korean 
representatives on hand. The proposal for a commis- 
sion to supervise the election would involve dropping 
the proposal to invite the Koreans to the Assembly. 
Any commission that might be set up should follow 
discussion in the Assembly, not precede it. 

Further, he said the Assembly should hear the 
Korean people directly and not through such an 
intermediary as the commission. As to whom the 
Koreans would choose, that seemed to be an internal 
problem and only one of many questions in which the 
Committee should not interfere. He then asked the 
United States to withdraw its amendment. 


Procedure Debate Continued 

Dmitri Z. Manuilsky (Ukranian S.S.R.) argued 
that the United States amendment was an attempt to 
“smuggle” the proposal for a United Nations Com- 
mission into a procedural motion. He asked what the 
First Committee would do while the Commission was 
travelling around Korea. 

Vladimir Popovic (Yucostavia) said the United 
States amendment would lead to postponement. He 
further held that it would set a dangerous precedent 
by having a United Nations Commission participate 
in elections which were the right of the Korean 
people alone. 

Dr. Herbert V. Evatt (AUSTRALIA) contended that it 
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was unnecessary for Koreans to be present at the 
United Nations discussion since any Korean repre- 
sentative would agree with the objective of a free, 
independent, and united State. However the United 
States proposal would set up desirable machinery. 

Mr. Manuilsky replied that Dr. Evatt apparently 
wanted to have elections to the Korean National As- 
sembly and the government established under pressure 
of foreign troops. 

When the debate resumed October 30, B. R? Sen 
(INDIA) suggested that neither the U.S.S.R. resolution 
nor the United States amendment be pressed since 
they would lead to a delay and defeat the main pur- 
pose—speeding up independence for Korea. 

Sir Carl Berendsen (NEW ZEALAND) said that as an 
urgent step a United Nations Commission should be 
established with the primary object of consulting 
Koreans on all aspects of the problem. The results 
of this consultation could be referred “as a first task” 
to the Interim Committee of the General Assembly if 
it should be established. 


Mr. Dulles then pointed out that the United States 
had originally proposed to deal with the Korean 
problem in a single plan as embodied in the original 
United States resolution. However, the Soviet Union 
proposals suggested that the matter should be dealt 
with in two parts: first the problem of consultation 
with Koreans; and then the problem of what would 
be the general program. 

The United States, he went on, agrees to the U.S.S.R. 
proposal that the Committee establish the principle of 
consultation with Koreans. The mere sending of a 
United Nations Commission to Korea for consulta- 
tion would itself be an enormous step forward and 
help to relieve a very tense situation. If the United 
Nations does nothing, it will pick up a very different 
and perhaps a much more difficult situation next year. 
The Soviet Union proposal, Mr. Dulles said, would 
prevent any constructive contribution by the United 
Nations to this “explosive and dangerous situation for 
at least a year.” 

“We believe that it would be a salutary thing to 
agree quickly on consultation and to send out a com- 
mission to consult, and we could then, as a second 
step, decide on recommending a procedure for the 
setting up of a unified control government and the 
withdrawal of troops,” Mr. Dulles said. 


Amendment Called Irrelevant 


Mr. Manuilsky replied that elected organs already 
existed in Northern Korea and if they do not exist in 
Southern Korea that was the responsibility of the 
United States authorities. He contended that a chaotic 
situation was being created because irrelevant matters 
were being piled up in the consideration of the simple 
U.S.S.R. proposal to invite Korean representatives. He 
denied that the United States amendment divided the 
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problem into two parts; it was a separate resolution 
since in substance it prejudged the whole matter. 

Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo (Cur1na) supported the 
United States amendment since the choice now was 
between a possible delay of about a year or the 
adoption of measures to implement the principle of 
consultation as soon as possible. 

Mr. Gromyko said the United States amendment 
should be withdrawn if its authors did not want to 
continue juggling with words; it should be considered 
when all other United States proposals were discussed. 
The amendment, further, would set a precedent for 
inviting representatives to participate after the issue 
had been settled. He also said it was not in accordance 
with accepted United Nations parliamentary proced- 
ure. 


Voting Results 

When the Committee began voting it made seven 
decisions on October 30, as follows: 

1. Declared the United States amendment a proper 
amendment (43-6, 4 abstentions). 

2. Rejected a Ukrainian S.S.R. resolution which 
would postpone the United States amendment until 
the discussion of the substance of the Korean question 
(40-6, 5 abstentions). 

3. Rejected a Byelorussian S.S.R. amendment to 
the United States amendment which would have sum- 
moned Korean representatives to the current discus- 
sions (36-6, 9 abstentions) . 

4, Accepted a Chinese sub-amendment to the United 
States amendment which deleted the words “Northern 
and Southern Korea” and which charged the United 
Nations Commission with “observing” rather than 
“insuring” the Korean elections. 

5. Adopted the United States amendment (41-0, 7 
abstentions) . 

6. Rejected the original U.S.S.R. resolution (35-6, 
10 abstentions). 

7. Rejected a new U.S.S.R. resolution to defer ex- 
amination of the Korean question (35-6, 12 absten- 
tions). 


Revised Resolution 

A revision of the main United States resolution was 
introduced by Mr. Dulles on November 4. He said 
that the third paragraph of the preamble had been 
re-written as a result of the vote to establish a United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea. The de- 
cision to hold elections on a national rather than a 
zonal basis, as suggested by India and China, would 
be left to the Commission. An Indian suggestion for 
elections on the basis of adult suffrage had been in- 
corporated. Another suggestion, to permit troop 
withdrawal “if possible within 90 days” and to “dis- 
solve all military or semi-military formations” not in- 
cluded in Korean national security forces, had also 
been included. 
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The United States resolution was necessary to pre- 
vent disorder, declared J. W. M. Snouck-Hurgronje 
(Netherlands). Referring to reports of 150,000 Ko. 
rean troops in the Northern Zone, he said that the 
“withdrawal of foreign troops cannot fail to create a 
certain temptation for the military organizations in 
Northern Korea to exert pressure on the Southern 
part which is not organized in the same way from a 
military point of view.” 

The Soviet proposal for simultaneous withdrawal 
of troops was too simple and too sudden, Dr. Koo 
maintained, since Korea was not yet an independent 
state. The Korean people would have a better chance 
of attaining true independence under the United 
States resolution, declared Mr. Sen. 


Objections to U.S. Resolution 


The revised United States draft resolution was even 
worse than the original version, Mr. Manuilsky ex- 
plained to the Committee. He charged that it was 
motivated by an imperialist policy which desired that 
the elections be held under pressure of the United 
Nations Commission. 

The United States reactionaries saw in Korea an 
important strategic base, said K. V. Kiselev (Byelo- 
russian S.S.R.), and the real cause for failure to 
reach agreement on Korea was the United States at- 
tempt to impose its will on other countries. The 
United States resolution offered masked slavery to 
Korea, said Tadeusz Zebrowski (Poland), while the 
Yugoslav representative, V. Popovic, maintained that 
traitors and reactionaries were being encouraged in 
the Southern Zone, and that the United States a'med 
at partition. The United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission would be superfluous and probably dangerous 
Dr. Gertruda Sekaniova (Chechoslovakia) said, be- 
cause it conflicted with the basic principles of de- 
mocracy. 

The Soviet Union representative compared condi- 
tions in the two Korean zones. Elections have taken 
place, landless peasants have been given land, and 
labor and social laws have been promulgated in 
the Northern Zone, Mr. Gromyko declared. In South- 
ern Korea there was no labor legislation, peasants 
subsisted on a low standard of living, and terror 
was developing against democratic leaders and or- 
ganizations. 

Calling Mr. Gromyko’s picture of Southern Korea 
“fantastic”, Mr. Dulles replied that the debate showed 
why the United States-Soviet Commission on Korea 
had reached rio result; the same kind of argument 
had gone on in Korea for almost two years. Mr. 
Dulles said that his Government was steadily reduc- 
ing the number of its troops in Korea, but was re- 
luctantly keeping some force in the hope of a quick 
and peaceful transition to Korean independence. 
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Measures to Combat False Reports Favored 


Committee Proposes Members Report to Information Conference. 


B A VOTE of 49-1, the Third Committee on October 
29 adopted an amended French resolution on 
slanderous information. The resolution invites Mem- 
ber states: 

@ To study measures which might be taken to combat 
within the limits of constitutional procedure the dif- 
fusion of false or distorted reports likely to injure 
friendly relations between states; 

@ To submit reports on this subject to the Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information, to be held next 
March, including data necessary to enable the Con- 
ference to start its work immediately on a concrete 
basis. 

The resolution recommends that the Conference it- 
self should study the measures taken or advocated 
by states, with a view to co-ordinating them, and 
points out that such study is relevant to the discussion 
of items of the provisional agenda. 

This resolution (opposed only by Cuba on the 
ground that the First Committee, in its resolution on 
“warmongering”, had already taken the necessary 
action on this subject) was the outcome of the Third 
Committee’s debates on a Yugoslav proposal ent‘tled: 
“Measures to be taken to prevent the dissemination, 
to the detriment of foreign states, of slanderous state- 
ments which are harmful to good relations between 
states and in conflict with the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations.” 

The Yugoslav text, which was ultimately withdrawn 
in favor of the French resolution, would have called 
on states to take legislative action “to establish the 
responsibility of the owners of media of information, 
and of their directors or contributors, who publish 
or spread false and tendentious reports calculated to 
aggravate relations between nations, provoke conflicts, 
and incite to war, or who take part in defamatory 
campaigns based on false news and directed against 
another state or another nation.” In addition, it 
would have invited states to take measures to prevent 
the publication and dissemination through the channel 
of governmental and semi-official bodies of reports or 
news which have not been carefully and conscientious- 


ly verified. 
Yugoslav Text Introduced 


The Yugoslav text was introduced on October 24 by 
V. Ribnikar, who declared that while most information 
services played a constructive role, some, which were 
irresponsible, had raised the problem now before the 
Committee. 

At times, he declared, there were veritable press 
campaigns by one country against another. The Slav 
countries, particularly the U.S.S.R., were frequently 
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targets of such slanderous campaigns, he said. The 
phrase “Iron Curtain” was a tendentious myth, and 
a case in point. Certain editors, he contended, refused 
to publish the truthful reports of foreign correspond- 
ents covering Eastern Europe. Citing several examples 
of distortion of news about Yugoslavia, Mr. Ribnikar 
classified them as tendentious reports, calumnies, or 
warmongering. 

Every correspondent, Mr. Ribnikar declared, had 
a right to his personal views. These views, however, 
should be based upon truthful recognition of the 
facts. 

Slanderous reports about his country, Mr. Ribnikar 
said, had not been launched haphazardly. They had 
always been more intense at such critical times as 
during the sessions of the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers in Paris and in New York, when the Security 
Council was considering the Greek question, and, most 
recently, during the Assembly’s consideration of the 
same problem. 

The Yugoslav resolution, he continued, was designed 
to curb such reports. Unless stopped in time, he 
warned, they could poison all international relations. 


The resolution was not intended to interfere with 
the freedom of the press, Mr. Ribnikar stated, but 
merely sought to establish responsibility and to pre- 
vent the use of official channels for the dissemination 
of false information. In Yugoslavia, he declared, 
measures to this end had already been taken, with 
good results. The Yugoslav press, he said, was not 
controlled or monopolistic; there was no censorship 
of information. 

Supporting the Yugoslav text, Leonid I. Kaminsky 
(ByELorussIAN S.S.R.) declared that the issue before 
the Committee was not freedom of the press, but ra- 
ther the existence of organized press campaigns of 
slandcr. The object of what he described as “an anti- 
Soviet press campaign” was to vilify the U.S.S.R., 
and to incite to war against that country. Behind the 
anti-Slav campaign were the representatives of the 
capitalist imperialisis, who tried to destroy Big Power 
unity and the United Nations. 

The problem before the Committee was one of 
immediate urgency, declared Valerian A. Zorin 
(U.S.S.R.). Far from limiting press freedom, Mr. 
Zorin said, the Yugoslav resolution would increase 
the prestige of the press, making it more truthful and 
objective. 

The Polish representative also supported the Yugo- 
slav text, saying that the problem could not wait for 
the Freedom of Information Conference next March. 


Saad Kamel (Ecypr) joined in supporting the 
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Yugoslav text. Mr. Kamel declared that his country 
would always stand for freedom of the press as long 
as it entailed responsibility, without which freedom 
of the press was mere anarchy. 


For the universal benefit of mankind, Mr. Kamel 
submitted, the press should relinquish part of its free- 
dom. In some countries, he charged, the press was 
“free only to sell itself to the highest bidder.” To 
prove that the so-called free press did not properly 
discharge its duties, he cited as an example the extend- 
ed reporting of the Jewish statements in the Assembly’s 
Palestine Committee, compared with the reporting of 
those by Arab leaders, which, he said, had received 
only a few lines. When Egypt submitted its dispute 
with the United Kingdom over Sudan to the Security 
Council, it was faced with a “conspiracy of silence,” 
he charged. 


Another speaker in support of the Yugoslav text 
was S. P. Demtchenko (UKrRarniAN S.S.R.), who de- 
clared that the proposal did not suggest limiting free- 
dom of speech and of the press; no concrete censor- 
ship measures had been proposed, and each Member 
state could decide on its own methods of abolishing 
malicious slander. 


The rights of freedom of speech and of the press 
were important parts of the democratic structure, Mr. 
Demtchenko said. However, they were difficult to de- 
fine and in certain countries they had no reality. In 
the Soviet Union, special laws existed which imposed 
an obligation on the press to defend democratic rights. 
No malicious information which would impair friend- 
ly relations between nations was published. This was 
not the case in other countries. 


The prevention of slander was a defence, not an 
attack, on democracy, the Ukrainian representative 
stated. 


Opposition to Yugoslav Proposal 


Among the Committee members who opposed the 
Yugoslav resolution was Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(Unirep STATES), who said that the same basic issues 
had been brought up before—in the Sub-Commission 
on the Freedom of Information and of the Press, in 
the Economic and Social Council, in the Third Com- 
mittee itself (when it discussed, carlier in this session, 
the provisional agenda of the Conference on Freedom 
of Information), and, finally, in the First Committee, 
whose debate on the Soviet proposals on warmonger- 
ing concluded on October 27. 

The original Soviet proposals on the Conference on 
Freedom of Information had been turned down, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said, on the ground that the agenda for that 
Conference as it stood would enable the issues raised 
by the U.S.S.R. to be discussed. The Yugoslav resolu- 
tion on slanderous dissemination should be rejected 
for the same reason. 
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From time to time Mrs. Roosevelt said, things were 
said in her country which “might better be left un. 
said.” But all the 140,000,000 people in the United 
States had the constitutional right of free speech. 
There were 1,700 daily newspapers and 10,000 week- 
lies (the “overwhelming majority” independent, local. 
ly-owned units); among these were bound to be 
a few extremists. 


“There are two ways,” Mrs. Roosevelt said, “in 
which these extremists can be handled. One way is to 
put them in jail; the other is to argue with them in 
the open and bring them under the weight of wiser 
opinion. We prefer the latter.” Such an approach, 
she suggested, might be difficult to understand in 
countries accustomed to a system of complete, mono- 
polistic control of all organs of opinion. 

Mrs. Roosevelt then proceeded to outline the “sys- 
tematic campaign of propaganda” in the past months 
against the United States and other countries sharing 
its beliefs, which, she said, was designed to estrange 
existing friendship toward the United States and its 
democratic friends, lessen confidence in them, and 
isolate them morally. 


The United States, she continued, did not object to 
criticism in any free press, but was gravely concerned 
at “the growing practice of erecting tight, govern- 
mental monopolies.” She cited examples of coverage, 
in the “controlled” press, of the opening speeches in 
the Assembly by Mr. Marshall and Mr. Vyshinsky. 
Where brief mention of Mr. Marshall’s statement was 
given, she said, “the account was slanted in the desired 
direction.” 


“The threat to international peace and security is 
indeed grave,” the United States representative de- 
clared, “when behind these walls of contrived ignor- 
ance, governments persistently slander governments 
and official propagandists work to poison the wells of 
international friendship—without possibility of effec- 
tive reply.” 

The remedy for the problem cited by the Yugoslav 
delegation did not lie in further curtailment of free- 
dom of information, Mrs. Roosevelt contended, but in 
“a vast expansion of freedom of information both 
internationally and domestically and a breaking down 
of the monopolies and inadequacies of information 
which now exist in varying degrees almost everywhere 
in the world.” 

Self-discipline, Mrs. Roosevelt said, was necessary. 
But repression of opinion could not be successfully ac- 
complished in countries having a tradition of freedom 
of information. 


Ernest Davies (UniTED Kincpom) supported Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s arguments against the Yugoslav text. He 
pointed out that the so-called “controlled” press was 
in fact “far more violent” than the “free” press. False 
reports in foreign papers about Eastern European 
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countries, he said, could be attributed in part to ignor- 
ance and to “obstacles placed in the way of free ex- 
change” of journalists, 

The Yugoslav resolution was being supported, Mr. 
Davies charged, “with a view to discrediting certain 
nations and for falsely directing accusations against 
others of sins of which they themselves are guilty.” 

Another point of view which found support in the 
Committee was expressed by Fernand Dehousse 
(BELGIUM), who based his opposition to the Yugoslav 
proposal not only on his belief that it was tantamount 
to increasing governmental control over the press 
but also because he felt that a precise legal definition 
of “tendentious and slanderous reports” was lacking. 
He cited certain statements by the Yugoslav repre- 
sentative himself, which he considered were slander- 
ous and false, to show the subjective nature of the 
concepts of “true” and “false or slanderous” news 
reports. It was doubtful, he said, that any objective 
definition acceptable to all states could ever be ar- 
rived at. Yet such a definition was required if the 
Yugoslav resolution was to be clear and precise. 

Several delegations supported the proposal that the 
Conference on Freedom of Information would be the 
appropriate place for discussion of the issues raised 
in the Yugoslav resolution. 


French Compromise Resolution Introduced 


Introducing the resolution which, in a slightly 
amended form, the Committee eventually passed, 
Raymond Offroy said that the problem of false report- 
ing was real. It would endanger the confidence in the 
United Nations of the man in the street if the Yugoslav 


proposal were rejected out of hand. Such an act, he 
said, might be construed by the public as indicating 
total indifference on the part of the United Nations, 
or as a refusal to face the problem. 

However, he thought that the Yugoslav proposals 
were not suitable for solving the real problem of false 
news. The modern press had become an industry, and 
as a result freedom of expression was constantly 
threatened by financial interests. He acknowledged 
that the principle of responsibility was an essential 
corollary to that of liberty; but at the same time, he 
said, it seemed impossible to reach general agreement 
on what was “false” news. Repressive measures could 
only be very limited, and preventive measures would 
injure the freedom of the press. 

The French resolution was based on the same 
premises as that of Yugoslavia, but suggested different 
methods, Mr. Offroy said. He agreed that the matter 
came within the scope of the Conference on Freedom 
of Information. The work of such a conference should 
be carefully prepared beforehand, and the French text, 
Mr. Offroy said, gave the conference something defi- 
nite to work on. It would afford everybody the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his views, the French representa- 
tive explained, and would enable the Conference to 
try and find a common denominator. At the same time, 
it would prevent the Conference from becoming the 
scene of mere propaganda. 

It was desirable, Mr. Offroy said, that the Member 
states should study the possibility of modifying their 
national press laws. The conference might then try to 
harmonize the various laws, and if possible embody 
them in a general system of international legislation. 


Call for Implementing Economic and Social Recommendations 


ge emnouees and without debate, the General As- 
sembly on October 31 adopted a_ resolution, 
formulated in its Second Committee, calling on all 
Member states to carry out all recommendations of 
the General Assembly on economic and social matters. 

The resolution also recommends that the Secretary- 
General should report annually on steps taken by 
Member states to give effect to the General Assembly’s 
economic, social, and humanitarian recommendations. 


Assembly action on the subject, according to the 
resolution is taken “with a view to the creation of 
conditions of stability and well-being to the promo- 
tion of social progress and better standards of life,” 
and “taking account of the fact, well established by 
experience, that prosperity is indivisible and requires 
the co-operation of all Member states within the 
framework of the United Nations.” 

This resolution was part of a Polish draft which, 
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in its original form, also contained clauses calling 
upon Member states to make use of the machinery 
of the United Nations in settling fundamental inter- 
national economic problems, and advised Member 
states not to establish for such purposes any machin- 
ery outside the United Nations. The Committee re- 
jected these passages in the Polish text. 

Poland had argued in the Second Committee that 
the Marshall Plan and the Committee on European 
Economic Co-operation by-passed the United Nations 
and tended to split Europe. The U.S.S.R. and other 
states contended that the Marshall Plan’s intention 
was not only to split Europe, but also to weaken the 
several states of that continent, making them politi- 
cally and economically dependent on the United 
States. 

The United States and several European countries 
denied these statements. 
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The Rights of Man 


A Comment by Salvador de Madariaga 


Salvador de Madariaga, former ambassador of the Spanish Republic 
and a distinguished writer on politics, philosophy, and literature, comment; 
in this article on a subject of concern to every thinking person. 

This statement and the others in this series of articles were made to 
UNESCO in answer to an inquiry on the philosophical basis of human 
rights. UNESCO’s report on the subject will be submitted to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, the United Nations body which is engaged in 
the great task of preparing a universal Bill of Human Rights. 


N DISCUSSION of “the rights of 

man” can yield fruitful results 
when the subject is so limited both 
to the rights and to the individ- 
ual. The very form of these words 
is to be avoided. It dates from 
the era of the French Revolution, 
which bred a combative biased, 
and therefore limited outlook. His- 
torically, this attitude was only too 
natural and even justified. A sim- 
ilar attitude has been fostered by 
the cruel oppression millions of 
men and women have suffered in 
the last two decades. But true 
constructive work in the field of 
social nature can be achieved only 
if and when the matter be ap- 
proached objectively and not ag- 
gressively. 

The first result of this change of 
outlook is that the word and con- 
cept of rights is found to be too 
narrow, for it only represents one 
aspect of the relations between the 
individual and the society in 
which he lives. 

It is a commonplace—but an of- 
ten forgotten one—that there is no 
such a thing as an absolute individ- 
ual, i.e, that no human being 
exists who does not contain a so- 
cial element as well. Man is a syn- 
thesis which might be described as 
individual-in-society; and an indi- 
vidual without a society is no more 
thinkable than a society without 
individuals. It seems, therefore, 
that the right approach to the prob- 
lem usually defined as that of “the 
rights of man” should be that of 
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the right political relations between 
the individual and the society to 
which he belongs. 

In our day, the political society 
in which we are set has become 
one. For a number of well-known 
reasons, nations, the separate so- 
cieties of the past, have become 
merged into a world-society; and 
the chaos in which we all live is 
due to the fact that, this world so- 
ciety being still without its State, or 
governmental institutions, the sev- 
eral nations seek to meet the trouble 
by the disastrous expedient of 
strengethening their respective au- 
thorities. The recrudescence of 
governmental regulations and the 
raising of frontier barriers of all 
kinds are direct, though paradoxi- 
cal, results of the growth of world 
solidarity. 

This paradox can be solved easi- 
ly once the distinction has been 
made between objective and sub- 
jective solidarity. The owners of— 
or passengers in—all the cars in a 
traffic jam are in as “thick” a soli- 
darity as the drops of water in a 
pipe; but their subjective solidarity 
is probably nil, and each and every 
one of them is perhaps wishing 
the others were dead. The present 
chaos is due to the fact that while 
the objective solidarity of nations 
has rushed ahead with the increase 
in the speed of physicial and men- 
tal communications, their subjective 
solidarity has lagged behind. 


Of the three stages of social na- 


ture—man, nation, mankind—it is 
therefore the middle stage which 
most requires control and restraint. 
For it is the nation which, both 
towards the individual and towards 
the individual and towards the 
world society, turns an absolutist 
face. Towards the individual, the 
nation, once absolutist on the 
strength of the divine right of 
kings, remains absolutist on the 
strength of “the will of the people.” 
Towards the world society, the na- 
tion remains absolutist entrenched 
as it is in the doctrine—and prac- 
tice—of national sovereignty. 

The problem first understood as 
that of “the rights of man” thus 
reveals itself as one of the proper 
relations between man, nation and 
the world community. 


HIS CONCLUSION raises a fresh 

problem: what is meant by 
“proper relations”? In other words, 
what are the standards which are 
to guide us in our inquiry? The 
complete answer must ultimately 
depend on the faith, the philosophy 
or the Weltanschauung of the 
inquirer. The atheist-materialist- 
Marxist, the agnostic-liberal, the 
undogmatic Christian, the dogmatic 
Catholic will each provide a differ- 
ent answer. This fact might of it- 
self render illusory any hope of 
agreement on so capital a subject 
were we to insist on a thorough- 
going definition of our criteria and 
a rigid formulation of their conse- 
quences. Yet, the door remains 
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open for some kind of compro- 
mise or common ground of all doc- 
trines; and it is as a contribution 
to this compromise that the follow- 
ing observations are put forward. 

The atheist-materialist-Marxist as- 
serts that there is no life after 
death; the believer puts this life 
after death at the forefront of his 
philosophy. We need not decide 
the point. If we base our conclu- 
sions on the assumption that we do 
not know and do not prejudice the 
eschatological issue, we need con- 
flict with neither of the two ex- 
tremes and dogmatic schools. All 
we need is the agreement of both 
on the principle that every indi- 
vidual human being is a singular 
and precious unit of life with a 
fate of his own, and with rights and 
duties towards himself. True, when 
we come to define what this unit- 
of-life’s chief aim is, differences ap- 
pear; “the pursuit of happiness,” 
proclaim the fathers of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; “the salvatron of 
the soul,” preach the fathers of the 
Church, Could we again bring 
them together on a non-committal 
ground? Let us define man’s chief 
right-duty in life as that of seek- 
ing, and if possible, finding h‘m- 
self in experience, i.e., of under- 
standing as much as he can of the 
world, of himself, and of the true 
relation between the two. 

This conclusion leads to the first 
political right of man: that of free- 
dom to live and learn in his own 
way. It is a primary right, insep- 
arable from that of merely living. 
For, in fact, when we lay down the 
right to live as the first and funda- 
mental right of man, we assume 
that what is to live is a man; and 
therefore the right to learn by ex- 
perience is no attribute super- 
added to, but part and parcel of 
the right to live which no society 
can deny its members. 

It will be seen therefore that 
liberty of personal experience— 
with all the consequential rights 
that flow from it—is at the very 
basis of all rights of man, and 
that it need never be justified, but 
follows automatically from the 
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very fact that man lives. 

All limitations to this fundamen- 
tal right must be justified before 
they can be accepted. They fall 
under three heads: 

@ limitations of individual liberty 
for the sake of the individual lib- 
erty of others; 

©. limitations of individual liberty 
for the sake of the nation; 

@ limitations of individual liberty 
for the sake of the world commun- 
ity. 

r WE COME now to consider the 

- first of these limitations, we 
might be tempted at first to dis- 
miss all discussion of the subject 
on the ground that a balance could 
and would automatically be struck 
between all those equivalent rights. 
The matter is, however, more subtle 
than that. For the rights of the 
individual are of different quali- 
ties and values, and it is important 
that a scale should be set up and 


agreed upon so that ro limitation 
of the higher or of the essential 
rights is permitted in favor of 
lower or less important ones. 

It is clear from all that pre- 
cedes that the first right of man 
is to live; and that this right in- 
cludes: that of living as a body— 
ie., of ensuring his subsistence— 
and that of living as a mind and 
soul—i.e., of ensuring the freedom 
of his experience. In the exercise 
of their remaining rights, other 
individuals must not overstep the 
boundaries of these two primary 
rights, and should they attempt to 
do so, we know in advance that 
their claims cannot be legitimate. 

It should be noticed that the 
two primary claims might, and in 
fact do, enter into conflict, and 
not merely as between man and 
man, but even when one only in- 
dividual is considered. For the 
body can, and often is, the enemy 
of the mind and soul; and, par- 
ticularly in our day, the trend of 
things favors the right to live as 
a body against the right to live as 
a spirit, or, in other words, the 
claims of security against those of 
liberty. This trend is unfortunate 
and decadent: a minimum guaran- 
tee against starvation is to be pro- 
claimed as the first right of man; 
but the foremost right of man is a 
guarantee that he wiil be free to 
live his life in his own way. 

N OTHER limitations of individ- 
ual liberty can be admitted 
from the point of view of the na- 
tion than those required by the very 
existence and healthy life of the 
nation itself. Chief among them 
are internal order an’ extern 
peace, both indispensable also for 
the exercise of individual Jiberiy. 
But in this respect two important 
considerations arise: oce, mostly 
connected with order, touches on 
the administration of justice and 
the police; the other one refers to 
the army and to military service. 

Order cannot be of the healthy 
kind which allows the free use of 
individual liberty if it does not 
rest on a wide basis of national 
assent. It follows that the rights of 
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man must include government by 
the spontaneous, free, and well-in- 
formed consent of the majority of 
the citizens, and with adequate 
guarantees for the freedom and 
opinions of the minorities. This im- 
plies objective justice and a non- 
political police. The point need 
hardly be elaborated that, in their 
turn, these conditions require a 
free press. Without a free press 
no rights are worth the paper on 
which they are written. 

The second point refers to the 
rights and duties of man with re- 
gard to international peace. When 
we admit the right of the nation to 
limit individual liberty for the sake 
of national defence, we have to 
bear in mind that nations have a 
way of covering under those words 
any designs, however aggressive, 
they may harbor. The problem 
thus created in the individual con- 
science was first discussed in the 
sixteenth century by Francisco de 
Vitoria in his De Indis. It is pos- 
sible to adapt his conclusions to a 
modern setting. The citizen has 
the right, indeed the duty, to re- 
fuse military service if and when he 
is satisfied that the issue is against 
his conscience; but the decision is 
so grave that the citizen must not 
take it without listening first to the 
advice of the wise men. That is 
Vitoria’s doctrine. In his day, 
when an orthodoxy was recognized 
by the overwhelming majority of 
Europeans, the “wise men” were 
eminent churchmen. In our day, we 
must endeavor to find some ob- 
jective standard. The solution 
might be to lay down the right of 
all citizens to refuse military serv- 
ice in any war in which his coun- 
try’s side would have been declared 
in the wrong by a majority vote of 
the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

It is clear that a country ready 
to go to war in defiance of the in- 
ternational authority can hardly be 
expected to respect the right of its 
citizens to refuse service for such 
a war. Neverthless, the right must 
be stated, for it mav act as a deter- 
rent, particularly if, when the war 
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is over, the statesmen responsible 
for its violation are made to pay 
for their guilt. Furthermore, per- 
sons having authentically expressed 
their unwillingness to serve would, 
if they fell in the hands of the other 
side, be treated as friendly aliens, 
and not as prisoners of war. 


7 DISCUSSION of the relations 
between the citizen and the 
nation does not exhaust the prob- 
plem set by the existence of these 
two forms of human lfe: nation 
and man. What, tor instance, of 
the right of immigration and emi- 
gration? This question is only too 
often discussed with a background 
and an understructure of feel- 
ings which deprive it of clarity. 
The point of view of the na- 
tion should be borne in mind, 
both on grounds of _ theoreti- 
cal justice and of practical politics. 
A nation has a right to exist. And 
this might well be the best mo- 
ment for establishing it on ob- 
jective grounds. We start from the 
individual as the only tangible and 
concrete thing there is; and we re- 
assert that his chief purpose in life 
is to find himself in experience, i.e., 
to acquire a culture. Instruction, 
information, craft are all excellent 
for earning a living and as elements 
of culture. But culture—a merely 
relative concept—is the degree of 
realization, of awareness of ade- 
quate relationship between himself 
and the world a man has reached. 

Now, the nation is the best set- 
ting for most human veings to rise 
up the slope of culture. It is the 
depository of tradition, the “cup” 
in which the subconscious life of a 
community is held and accumul- 
ated; the setting of individual ex- 
periences. This function it is which 
gives the nation its raison d'etre. 

It follows that the nation has 
the right to persevere in its being, 
as Spinoza would have said. And 
therefore it is plain that the right 
of moving about and settling any- 
where of any one man must be 
balanced against the right of an na- 
tion to remain what it is or to be- 
come what it wants to become. 


individual liberty to be accept. 
ed in the name and for the sake of 
the world community. They include 
barriers against acts injurious to 
the healthy life and peace of the 
world community as a whole; and 
checks on individual acts against 
nations. In both cases, it is ex. 
tremely unlikely that individuals, 
without the backing of a powerful 
nation, may threaten the peace or 
interests of the world or of another 
nation; so that this section prac. 
tically merges with the next. 
A SECTION on the rights and 

duties of nations towards each 
other and towards the World Com. 
monwealth should be considered as 
an integral part of the projected 
Charter. This field has been al- 
ready covered twice: by the Cove. 
nant of the League of Nations and 
by the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. Neither recognized the ex- 
istence of the World Common- 
wealth, the logical outcome of the 
World Community. The problem 
turns on the issue of national soy- 
ereignty. 

This issue is too often simplified 
into what is known as “surrender” 
of national sovereignty to a higher 
authority. Such a thing can never 
happen except under duress as the 
outcome of a defeat. National 
sovereignty can be enlarged so as 
to include wider territories and 
populations, but only when the 
awareness of a common solidarity 
and destiny is so enlarged first 
This is a process which must hap- 
pen in life; no “charter” can bring 
it about. The projected charter 
should therefore be limited to a 
modest outline of the rights and 
duties between nations and the co 
operative of sovereignties which the 
United Nations may be said to rep 
resent. 


To remain the limitations to 


The next isue of the 
United Nations Weekly Bul- 
letin will contain the com- 
ments of Jacques Maritain, 
the eminent French philo 
opher. 
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are by the United Nations to guarantee trade 
union rights was the subject of an extended de- 
bate in the General Assembly’s Third Committee. 
On October 30, the Committee by a majority decision 
endorsed the work done on the subject by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the International Labor 
Organization. 

The World Federation of Trade Unions had orig- 
inally asked the Economic and Social Council to con- 
sider what action should be taken. The Council asked 
for a report from ILO, as the appropriate specialized 
agency to consider the subject. The Council’s reso- 
lutions, and ILO’s report, were both before the Third 
Committee when it considered the item. 













ILO’s report sets forth the principles of “freedom 
of association” (see box) which its Conference 
adopted last July. These will serve as the basis for 
one or more international conventions to be drawn 
up next year. 









These principles were “recognized” by the Coun- 
cil, which requested ILO to continue the work it had 
begun, and invited further reports. It also arranged 
for co-operation between ILO and the Commission 
on Human Rights in the study of common problems, 








der” § and requested the Commission to consider those as- 
igher § pects of trade union rights which might form part 
never § of an internationai bill of rights. 

s the Two points of view were expressed in the Third 





Committee’s debate. The minority opposed endorse- 
ment of the Council’s and ILO’s work, and called for 
participation in studies on the subject by WFTU. The 
majority wished to approve the Council’s action, and 
to endorse 1LO’s principles of freedom of association. 








Minority Arguments 


In the debate, both Dr. Leo Mattes ( YuGosLaviA) 
and Valerian A. Zorin (U.S.S.R.) opposed ILO’s re- 


port for several reasons. It dealt with the right of 








and F association in general, and not specifically with trade 
> © § union rights. It placed organizations for employers 
nthe F and employees on an equal footing. Employers, it was 
Tey § pointed out, do not need additional protection. The 





interests of the two groups were not the same. 

It was also argued that the report was unclear. It 
placed labor organizations at the mercy of employ- 
ers’ organizations, and appeared to impose inapprop- 
riate duties on labor. As examples, Mr. Zorin cited 
the statements in the report that the rights of freedom 
of association “should not exempt the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations from their full share of respon- 
sibilities and obligations,” and that “there should be 
agreement between organized employers and workers 
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Principles of Freedom of Association Endorsed 
Committee Approves Action on Trade Union Rights 


mutually to respect the exercise of the right of asso- 
ciation.” 

The U.S.S.R. and Yugoslav representatives felt 
that the Economic and Social Council had taken the 
wrong decision in asking ILO to consider the question. 
They wished the Council itself to consider the subject. 
They also desired to include WFTU among the organ- 
izations which should study “the practice of establish- 
ing, as rights inherent in the human person, the prin- 
ciple of free association and any other safeguards, 
such as minimum wages and compulsory social in- 
surance, equal pay for equal work, abolition of racial 
discrimination in economic and social activities, full 
employment and effective struggle against unemploy- 
ment, especially in a period of crisis.” 

It is not sufficient merely to reaffirm the rights of 
the workers to organize, Dr. Mattes said. It is neces- 
sary to implement the rights of the workers; to fulfill 
the purposes for which they were organized. In cer- 
tain countries, he said, where freedom of association 
was generally recognized, the workers were still ob- 
liged to fight for the implementation of their claims. 

Czechoslovakia’s representative, Mrs. Gertrude 
Sekaninova, thought that ILO had approached the 
problem from a purely legal standpoint without giv- 
ing sufficient consideration to the social and economic 
aspect, and on the supposition that employers and 
employees were wholly free to make their decisions 
independently. She supported the proposal that the 
WFTU should be asked to participate in studies and 
that the Council itself should be called on to adopt 
a resolution of trade union rights, based on a draft 
submitted by the WFTU. 

K. Pruszynski (PoLAND) also supported this pro- 
posal, because, he contended, WFTU, as the first or- 
ganization to raise the question of trade union rights, 
was more suited than the Commission on Human 
Rights or ILO to recommend solutions to the problem. 

Among those who opposed mention of WFTU in 
an Assembly resolution on this subject was Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (United STATES), who said 
that if WFTU were asked to participate in studies, 
other labor organizations, including the American 
Federation of Labor, should also be asked. 


Argentina’s List of Rights 

Throughout the debate, the Argentine representa- 
tive, Dr. Enrique V. Corominas, sought to include a 
list of the rights of workers. He reasoned that the 
United Nations should, in a resolution on trade union 
rights, let the people of the world know what rights 
the organization believed the worker should have. 
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ILO’s Principles of Freedom of Association 


i lim question of protection of trade union rights 

was brought up originally by the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, which requested the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to consider the matter. 
A memorandum on the subject was also submitted 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

Acting on these, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil requested the International Labor Organization 
to consider and report on the question. 

At its session last July, the ILO Conference unan- 
imously adopted a resolution defining the principles 
of “freedom of association,” the title under which 
it considered the subject. The Conference also ac- 
cepted a list of points based on these principles, 
which are to be embodied in one or several inter- 
national labor conventions, and passed a resolu- 
tion, concerning international machinery for safe- 
guarding freedom of association. 

These are the principles as defined by ILO: 


I. Freedom of Association 


1. Employers and workers, without distinction 
whatsoever, should have the inviolable right to es- 
tablish or join organizations of their own choosing 
without previous authorization. 


2. Employers’ and _ workers’ organizations 
should have the right to draw up their constitutions 
and rules, to organize their administration and ac- 
tivities, and to formulate their program; there 
should be no interference on the part of the public 
authorities which would restrict this right or im- 
pede the organizations in the lawful exercise of 
this right. 


3. Employers’ and workers’ organizations 
should not be liable to be dissolved or have their 
activities suspended by administrative authority. 


4. Employers’ and _ workers’ organizations 
should have the right to establish federations and 
confederations as well as the right of affiliation with 
international organizations of employers and 
workers. 


5. The guarantees defined in paragraphs 1, 2, 
and 3 herein with regard to the establishment, func- 
tioning, dissolution, and suspension of employers’ 
and workers’ organizations should apply to fed- 
erations and confederations of such organizations. 


6. The acquisition of legal personality by em- 


ployers’ and workers’ organizations should not be 
made subject to conditions of such a character as 
to restrict freedom of association as hereinbefore 
defined. 

7. The acquisition and exercise of the rights as 
outlined in this part should not exempt the employ. 
ers’ and workers’ organizations from their full 
share of responsibilities and obligations. 


Il. Protection of the Right to Organize and to 
Bargain Collectively 


8. There should be agreement between organ- 
ized employers and workers mutually to respect the 
exercise of the right of association. 


9. (1) Where full and effective protection is 
not already afforded, appropriate measures should 
be taken to enable guarantees to be provided for: 

(a) the exercise of the right of freedom of asso- 
ciation without fear of intimidation, coercion, or 
restraint from any source with the object of: 

(i) making the employment of the worker con- 
ditional on his not joining a trade union or 
on his withdrawing from a trade union of 
which he is a member; 
prejudicing a worker because he is a member 
or agent or official of a trade union; 
dismissing a worker because he is a member 
or agent or official of a trade union. 

(b) the exercise of the right of association by 
workers’ organizations in such a way as to prevent 
any acts on the part of the employer or employers’ 
organizations or their agents with the object of: 

(i) furthering the establishment of trade unions 

under the domination of employers; 
(ii) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


interfering with the formation or administra- 
tion of a trade union or contributing financial 
or other support ot it; 

refusing to give practical effect to the prin- 
ciples of trade union recognition and collec- 
tive bargaining. 

(2). It should be understood, however, that a 
provision in a freely concluded collective agree- 
ment making membership of a certain trade union 
a condition precedent to employment or a condi- 
tion of continued employment does not fall within 
the terms of this resolution. 


10. Appropriate agencies should be established, 
if necessary for the purpose of ensuring the pro- 
tection of the right of association as defined in 
paragraph 9 herein. 


(iii) 


This list met with opposition because several repre 
sentatives thought it incomplete. The U.S.S.R. repre 
sentative noted that, among other things, omitted was 
the right of equal pay for equal work. The United 
Kingdom representative cited the omission of the 
right to strike, by way of illustration. The United 
States representative said that such a list should ir 
clude the right to education. She opposed inclusion of 
any such list because she thought that the Third Com 


If such a list were incomplete, he argued, it could be 
revised at a later date. 

Originally, Dr. Corominas proposed that studies 
should be made of the rights of the worker to work, 
a fair remuneration, social advancement, appropriate 
working conditions, the preservation of health, welfare, 
social security, the protection of the family, better 
economic conditions, and the defence of professional 
interest. 
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mittee was not qualified to draw up a list of workers’ 
demands which would have any meaning. The Com- 
mittee lacked both time and expert advice, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said, and the Argentine list was too ambiti- 
ous a program. Such a list, she contended, was ex- 
traneous to a resolution on trade union rights. 

The majority of the Committee supported a United 
Kingdom compromise proposal to endorse the prin- 
ciples proclaimed in ILO’s Constitution and in the 
ILO Declaration of Philadelphia. Dr. Corominas 
suggested that the principles in the Declaration should 
be itemized in the resolution, as goals for labor which 
the United Nations endorsed. The majority felt that 
this would place too much emphasis, purely from a 
drafting point of view, on these principles, and there- 
fore voted in favor of a mere mention of the two ILO 
documents. When the vote was taken on this point, the 
Soviet representative opposed the United Kingdom 
proposal. Mr. Zorin said that the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Philadelphia had not been discussed, and 
the Commitee therefore had no right to sanction 
them. 

The, Committee originally approved an Indian 
amendment setting forth as a goal of labor “the aboli- 
tion of racial discrimination in any form in the or- 
ganization of trade unions.” However, this amendment 
was incorporated into the Argentine enumeration of 
the rights of labor, and was therefore lost when the 
Argentine proposals were defeated. 


Majority for Endorsement of ILO Action 


The French delegation submitted a resolution which 
endorsed the work of ILO and the Council. 

The sponsor of this text, Léon Jouhaux, was rap- 
porteur of ILO’s Committee on Freedom of Associa- 
tion and is a vice-president of WFTU. 

Mr. Jouhaux criticized the proposals of Yugoslavia, 
the U.S.S.R., and Argentina because, he said, they 
sought at this point to develop aspects of social policy 
which had been developed, and extended well beyond 
the proposals under discussion, by ILO for 25 years. 


The French representative urged approval of the 
Council’s action, and advocated co-operation in this 
matter between the United Nations and ILO. All 
states Members of both organizations would then be 
equally responsible for the implementation of these 
rights, he said. Governments had often violated the 
obligations that they had undertaken at international 
conferences, Mr. Jouhaux declared. Therefore, the 
principles of trade union liberties must be written into 
international law. Joint action by the United Nations 
and ILO would strengthen the international super- 
vision of the undertakings of the various governments. 

Among those who supported the French proposal 
was Ernest Davies (Un1TED Kincpom), who endorsed 
the United States attitude on Argentina’s list of work- 
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ers’ rights. Mr. Davies declared also that the whole 
approach of the Yugoslav and U.S.S.R. proposals was 
different from that of the British labor movement. The 
proposals implied that rights were granted from above, 
Mr. Davies said, whereas British labor rights had 
evolved from the achievements of the workers them- 
selves, and not from grants by the state. 


Resolution Adopted 


A text based on the French proposal was adopted 
on October 30 by a vote of 31-5, with 6 abstentions. 

In addition to approving the Council’s decisions, 
the resolution considers that “the inalienable right of 
trade union freedom of association is, as well as other 
social safeguards, essential to the improvement of the 
standard of living of workers and to their economic 
well-being.” 

The resolution endorses ILO’s set of principles on 
trade union rights as formulated last summer, as well 
as those in ILO’s Constitution and in the Declaration 
of Philadelphia. 


It transmits the ILO report to the Commission on 
Human Rights: “in order that it may consider those 
aspects of the subject which might appropriately form 
part of the bill or declaration on human rights.” 


Finally, the resolution recommends that ILO, in 
collaboration with the United Nations, should urgently 
pursue study of how the principles it had laid down 
should be applied in practice. 


Nauru Trusteeship Approved 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY approved its ninth Trustee- 

ship agreement on November 1 when it accepted 

by a vote of 46-6, with one abstention, the agreement 

for the southwest Pacific island of Nauru submitted 

by the United Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Nauru, in the vicinity of the Marshall Islands, has 

a total area of 5,263 acres, two thirds of which contain 

high-grade phosphate deposits. It has been a British 

Empire mandate, administered by Australia, since 
1920. 


Boris Stein (U.S.S.R.) restated before the Assembly 
the objections made by his delegation before the 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee (see the WEEKLY 
BuLtetin, vol. III, no. 16, p. 492; no. 19, p. 589). 
The agreement, he said, failed to fulfil Charter pro- 
visions in that it had not been determined which 
states were directly concerned nor did it obtain the 
agreement of the Security Council for taking military 
measures. Dr. Herbert V. Evatt (AusTRALIA) replied 
that the states directly concerned are the previous 
mandatories and further that since Nauru is not a 
strategic area the agreement of the Security Council 
was unnecessary. 
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(Department of State publication 2750, 
Commercial policy series 104). 

. The development of the 
foreign reconstruction policy of the 
United States, March-July, 1947. 
Washington, Govt. Print. Office, 1947. 
iv, 16p. (Department of State publica- 
tion 2912, Commercial policy series 
105). 

___. _.__. Korea [Washington, 
Office of Public Affairs, Department of 
State] August 1947. 44p. 2 maps. (For- 
eign affairs background summary). 


TON. ¥ NT agreement of the International Mone- 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING tary Fund. Washington, The Fund, Davie, Maurice R. Refugees in America. 


TERRITORIES 1947. 6p. folded. Report of the Committee for the Study 
British INFORMATION Services... .To- CoMMISSION TO STUDY THE ORGANIZA- of Recent Immigration from Europe 


wards self-government in the British 
colonies. An account of the growth of 
political responsibility and of the steps 
by which democratic institutions are 
being built up. New York. Washington 
[ete.] British Information Services, 


TION OF Peace. Uniting the nations for 
health. New York, The Commission 
[1947] 63p. Reviews efforts at interna- 
tional cooperation by the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau and the Interna- 
tional Office of Public Health in Paris. 


. . . New York, London, Harper & 
brothers [c1947] xxi, 453p. plates. 
Howmes, Oxtve. Latin America, land of a 
golden legend [New York] Foreign 
Policy Association [1947] 62p. illus. 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 

FAO Mission for Poland 

ICAO Council—second session 

General Assembly—second session 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

ad hoc Committee for the Creation of an Economic Commission for 
Latin America 

Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question 

International Emergency Food Council—fifth session 

FAO Council Meeting 

Special Conference on Multilateral Aviation Agreement on Commer- 
cial Rights in International Civil Air Transport (ICAO) 

Executive Beard of UNESCO 

International Children’s Emergency Fund—Program Committee 

Second General Conference of UNESCO 

International Council of Museums (UNESCO) 

Second Inter-American Conference on Social Security (ILO) 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—29th session 


Forthcoming 


International Advisory Committee of the United Nations Appeal 
for Children 

Sub-Commissions on Economic Development and on Employment 
and Economic Stability—first concurrent sessions 

Committee on Coal (ECE) 

Trusteeship Council—second session 

United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 

Committee on Industry and Materials (ECE) 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—second session 


Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities 

Regional Meeting for the Countries of the Near and Middle East 
(ILO) 

Far East Committee—World Census Meeting (FAO) 

American Committee—World Census Meeting (FAO) 

International Children’s Emergency Fund—Executive Board 

Commission on Human Rights—second session 

Joint Maritime Commission of ILO 

Governing Body of ILO—Meetings of Committees 

Transport and Communications Commission—second session 

Governing Body of ILO—103rd session 

United Nations Film Board—quarterly meeting 

Executive Board of UNESCO 


Expert Committee on Venereal Disease (WHO) 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Rome 
Montreal 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Indonesia 
Washington 
Washington 


Geneva 

Mexico City 
Interim Hq. 
Mexico City 
Mexico City 
Rio de Janeiro 


London 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Geneve 
Interim Hq. 
Havana 
Geneva 


Baguio, 
Philippines 


Geneva 


Cairo 
Geneva 
Washington 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Mexico City 
Geneva 
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